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THE LIBERTY OF CATHOLICS IN SCIENTIFIC MAT- 
TERS. 


PROBABLY no Catholic scientist has contributed more to 
point out the weak points of Darwinism, and to correct the false 
opinion of many that the theory of evolution in any and every 
form means the elimination of the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, than Dr. St. George Mivart. He, indeed, “ deserves the 
gratitude of English-speaking Catholics for his writings on these 
subjects,” * and it is to be hoped that he may long continue to 
labor in his chosen sphere of scientific investigation. Yet like 
other intellectually great men before him, who on some point or 
other were in advance of their age, Dr. Mivart has had to face, 
and probably wil! have still to face, hostile criticism.t Perhaps 
he has advanced some rather too bold and untenable opinions ; 
yet as long as a higher authority will not decide on the mooted 
points, his views deserve at least the careful consideration of re- 
flecting Catholics. Dr. Mivart is not in the habit of publishing 
his views hastily. Besides, he seems to be in correspondence 
with some of the most far-seeing Catholic thinkers of England.t 

- For these reasons it might be rather rash for Catholic writers 
to declare that he has transgressed the limits of that scientific 
liberty to which every Catholic thinker is entitled. Yet the dis- 
cussions he has started have no doubt made the following ques- 
tion a timely subject for inquiry : What are the proper limits of 
the liberty of Catholics in matters of science? 


* Dublin Review, January, 1888, p. 189. 

tCf. Dublin Review, October, 1887, pp. 401-19, and January, 1888, pp. 188-9. The Ly- 
ceum, Dublin, September, 1887, pp. 1-5, and November, 1887, pp. 69-71. 

Cf. The Forum, New York, March, 1887, p. 10. 
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i. 


A Catholic scientist must always bear in mind that no fact of 
science can ever really contradict any truth of divine revelation. 
God, being the Author of both nature and revelation, cannot 
teach contradictory propositions. Hence scientific truths can 
never be contrary to truths of revelation, but they. may, and 
generally are, outside of the domain of divinely revealed doc- 
trines. Intelligent Catholics of all ages were well aware that 
God never intended to teach mankind all possible knowledge by 
his supernatural revelation, but that he has left to human in- 
vestigation the vast realm of the visible universe. Hence the 
church has always respected scientific liberty within its proper 
sphere, and never considered it her mission to interfere in purely 
scientific questions. Whenever she has officially taken notice of 
scientific discussions, it was only when, and so far as, these 
seemed to intrude on her doctrines, a domain which every Cath- 
olic scientist is bound to respect. Onthis point Pius IX.* has 
declared that all Catholic teachers and writers are obliged to 
firmly hold not only what has been defined by express decrees of 
general councils or of Roman pontiffs, but also those things 
“which are taught as divinely revealed by the ordinary magis- 
terium of the entire church scattered over the globe, and there- 
fore held by Catholic theologians with universal and constant 
consent to belong to faith.” 


II. 


Now, just hereby, some may think, the scientific liberty of 
Catholics is cramped, for how can a Catholic scientist impar- 
tially investigate and decide on scientific views which some re- 
spectable Catholic theologians may denounce as incompatible 
with Catholic doctrine? No doubt in such cases Catholic scien- 
tists ought to have a proper regard for the opinion of the theolo- 
gians and proceed cautiously before declaring such views settled 
facts of science. But this will not prevent them from treating 
the same, so long as no unquestionable final results are attained, 
as mere hypotheses or provisional assumptions, in accordance 
with which various facts can be explained. Catholic scientists 
have all desirable liberty to search for facts supporting such hy- 
potheses, to compare and classify such facts, and to draw such 


#* In the Apostolic Letter to the Archbishop of Munich, Freisingen, December 21, 1863. 
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generalizations or conclusions from them as they may undoubt- 
edly imply. By doing so, Catholic scientists may gradually 
either find out that the respective hypotheses are untenable—that 
is, conflicting with facts ascertained with certainty—or they may 
establish the truth of such hypotheses so firmly that no theolo- 
gian of any consequence will care to call the same any more in 
question. 

A simple illustration of how Catholic scientists may consistent- 
ly go on within the proper sphere of their investigations, in spite 
of theological opinions to the contrary, is afforded us by Co- 
lumbus.* When he broached his intention of seeking a new 
world beyond the wide Atlantic, “he was in danger of being 
convicted not merely of error, but of heterodoxy,” for believing 
in the possibility of antipodes. He “ was assailed with citations 
from the Bible and the Testament: the book of Genesis, the 
Psalms of David, the prophets, the epistles, and the gospels. To 
these were added the expositions of various saints and reverend 
commentators: St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, St. Jerome 
and St. Gregory, St. Basiland St. Ambrose, and Lactantius Firmi- 
anus.” Without questioning the authority of the Bible and the 
Fathers, within their proper spheres, Columbus made the neces- 
sary preparations for the voyage, and discovered America. 
After this, theologians generally were no longer inclined to dis- 
pute the existence of inhabitable Jand on the other side of the 
ocean. 

There is nothing on the part of the church to prevent Catholic 
scientists generally from following this example of Columbus. If, 
instead of raising theological quarrels, they will remain within the 
proper spheres of their investigations, they will be in no danger 
of ever getting into collision with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
In a letter on a meeting of Catholic scientists, addressed to Mgr. 
Mauritius d’Hulst, May 20, 1887, His Holiness Leo XIII. espe- 
cially inculcated that in matters concerning theology every scien- 
tist should act asa naturalist, or historian, or mathematician, or 
critic, and never assume the character of a theologian (“. . . in 
rebus ipsis quze habeant cum intima Theologia cognationen, sic 
unusquisque agat physicum, sic historicum, vel mathematicum, 
vel criticum, ut numquam sibi sumat eam que propria est theo- 
logi personam”). If this advice were generally followed, there 
would be no occasion for controversies between Catholic scien- 
tists and Catholic theologians. Had Galilei quietly pursued such 
a course, instead of arousing bitter theological disputes by his 
*See Washington Irving’: The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, vol. i. chap, iiic: 
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indiscreet zeal,* the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome would 
undoubtedly not have meddled with his scientific investigations. 
How far Rome was from intending to interfere with reasonable 
scientific liberty even in Galilei’s case, is plainly shown by the 
fact—which is generally overlooked—that the Copernican sys- 
tem was then only forbidden to be taught as an established the- 
ory, but not as a hypothesis to account for some then known 
astronomical facts. Hence also the correction of the works of 
Copernicus, which was officially ordered, March 15, 1616, merely 
consisted in changing the sentences which taught the Copernican 
system as an established doctrine into sentences proposing the 
same as a hypothesis. Had Galilei quietly started from this hy- 
pothetical assumption, had he,gradually removed the objections 
which were advanced against it at the time even by prominent 
scientists, and had he finally proved conclusively the truth of the 
system, the theologians would, no doubt, have gradually ceased 
tocombatit. If Catholic scientists would always pursue the line 
of conduct indicated by Leo XIIL., in the above-mentioned let- 
ter to Mgr. D’Hulst, they would certainly avoid raising useless 
and often harmful controversies with theologians. 


III. 


But, on the other hand, theologians ought to be very circum- 
spect before denouncing any widely held or respectably held 
scientific view as heretical, or inconsistent with Catholic doc- 
trine. It is not the part of theology to instruct mankind on 
matters of natural science. Even the authority of the Fathers, 
the venerable ancient teachers of the church, as an eminent mo- 
dern theologiant truly observes, “extends only to matters of faith 
and morals, and truths essentially connected with them. Conse- 
quently, purely scientific views of the Fathers have no greater 
weight than the scientific principles on which they rest.... For 
sufficient reasons we may deviate from them, no matter how 
unanimously they may have been held by the Fathers.” What 
we are obliged to hold fidei divine actu is, as Pius 1X. has de- 
clared,t that which has been defined by the general councils and 
the Roman pontiffs, and which is taught by the ordinary teaching 
authority of the entire church (ordinario totius Ecclesiz per or- 


‘*See Dr. Joseph Aschbach : A//gemeines Kirchen-Lexicon, sub Galilei. 
+ Dr. J. B, Heinrich : Dogmatische Theologie, Mainz, 1873, vol. i. p. 810, 
t Littere ‘Tuas libenter,” addressed to the Archbishop of Munich, Freisingen, Dec. 27, 
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bem dispersz magisterio) as being divinely revealed ; and which 
is therefore with universal and constant consent taught by Catho- 
lic theologians to belong to faith (“ ¢deogue universali et constanti 
consensu a Catholicis theologis ad fidem pertinere retinentur ”). 
The “ therefore ”—“ ideoque "—it seems, has often been over- 
looked by some theologians. It is to be remembered that infalli- 
bility has been promised to the ordinary teaching authority of the 
church, the bishops united with the successor of St. Peter, and to 
the latter alone if speaking ex cathedra, but not to the theologians 
asa class of learned divines, no matter how eminent they may per- 
sonally be, or how unanimous on any particular point. Their 
unanimous consent on any point will only then be a guarantee that 
the respective doctrine is to be held as divinely revealed, if this 
consent is founded on the infallible authority of the ordinary 
magisterium of the church, 

Now, as to the great scientific questions which have been 
raised in recent times, there is no reason for assuming that the 
ordinary magisterium of the church has ever given them any 
serious attention. And inasmuch as such views as that the sun 
moves around the earth were superseded by the progress of 
scientific discovery, so we may expect the same with regard to 
other views. That the world was created in six ordinary days, 
that the deluge at the time of Noe covered the entire earth, are 
not doctrines of the church, but merely opinions. Such views can 
be and have been given up in consequence of indisputable proofs 
establishing their contradictories. Perhaps some other views at 
present widely held among theologians and educated men gene- 
raily will gradually be given up, and that even before this century 
closes. But this does not affect the infallible teaching authority 
of the church, nor any one of her dogmas of faith, but only some 
theological views and opinions which have been built up on more 
or less unsafe foundations. 


IV. 


From all this we see that Catholics do enjoy all reasonable 
Scientific liberty which may be desired, and that all talk of the 
church being ‘an obstacle to the progress of modern science is 
without foundation. Of course the ecclesiastical authorities do 
not favor useless, and often even harmful, controversies between 
Catholic theologians and Catholic scientists. Yet this does not 
impede the progress of true science, but only tends to make the 
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representatives both of theology and of science work within their 
proper spheres with greater circumspection, True, solid science 
can only gain thereby, and mankind will be afflicted with fewer 
wild and false theories. 

In order to work harmoniously together for the best interests 
of both science and religion, our theological and scientific writers 
ought to be capable of viewing all-sides of the religio-scientific 
questions which they intend to discuss. This they are unable to 
do if they are “ mere specialists, entirely deficient in that general 
cultivation which alone enables a man to see his own subject in 
true perspective and proportion, and to teach that subject in the 
most effective way.” Hence Catholic scientists ought to be well 
informed on all points of theology, with which their own pecu- 
liar lines of investigation are likely to come in contact; nor is 
this so difficult a matter as one would suppose. But, on the 
other hand, every theologian who intends to publicly pass a 
judgment on any scientific view, ought to be fully acquainted 
with the real or apparent foundations of such view and its exact 
bearing on Catholic doctrine. 

If anywhere, it is in our United States that the representa- 
tives of religion ought to be abreast of the age, if not in advance 
of it in scientific matters. For in all our public universities and 
higher schools the various branches of modern science and the 
latest scientific theories or views are carefully taught. Hence, 
too, the wisdom of establishing the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, in which our brightest minds will be fully equipped with 
both scientific and religious learning. Hence the Fathers of the 
last Plenary Council of Baltimore have wisely decreed (No. 149 
and 167) that the study of the various branches of natural science 
shall for the future be carefully cultivated in our ecclesiastical 
seminaries. They have thereby effectually proved that the Ca- 
tholic Church is neither hostile nor indifferent to the progress of 
modern scientific truths. 

JouHNn GMEINER. 

St. Thomas’ Seminary, St. Paul, Minn, 
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WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 


IT is a fortunate thing for a nation, and especially for a nation 
whose national temperament is so artistically impressionable as 
the Irish, when its leaders are heroic leaders, set apart from 
other men by qualities loftier and stronger than fall to the lot of 
common humanity. This heroic quality was to be expected, 
perhaps, in the men who have led all Irish national movements 
before the present one, movements which often partook of the 
character of a gallant forlorn hope, calling for special qualities of 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and heroic enthusiasm in its adherents, 
but that the movement of to-day, born with the elements of suc- 
cess in its practicality, should be led by men not less in heroic 
qualities than their predecessors, is, I think, a matter for com- 
ment and congratulation. The Parnellite movement has none 
of the glamour and glitter of a military revolution, but no 
heaven-sent soldier of them all makes a more impressive figure 
than that consummate statesman, Mr. Parnell, cool and keen, with 
his genius for silence or speech—oftener silence—his gift for 
opportunities, a sphinx to his enemies, a great mind, not always to 
be read, but always to be trusted, to his friends and his followers. 
Not Dante eating his bitter bread at Can Grande’s table was a 
stranger or more distinguished figure than is John Dillon in his 
prison-cell to-day, gloomy as Dante’s self, weighed upon by that 
sense of responsibility for the race which burdens here and there 
the shoulders of an exceptionally gifted nature, almost repellent 
in the coldness of the clear face and deep eyes, which look at 
one but to look away; in those windows of the soul one finds 
but little trace of the common humanity ; there is almost anguish 
in their solemnity, while there is also exaltation—the rapt and 
distant look of one who sees not Thabor but Gethsemani. More 
lovable than either in his warm humanity is William O'Brien, a 
tall man with shoulders slightly bowed from delicacy, or from 
much bending over a desk; with a long, colorless, worn face, 
which is no mask to hide the fervent nature; deep-set, short- 
sighted eyes needing strong glasses to eke them out—eyes which 
have more crow’s-feet about them than belong properly to the 
man’s thirty-six years; a low but ample forehead with the fair, 
brown hair pushed away from it, with ideality and imagination 


large above the temples, heavy brows, and a large, slightly 


hooked nose—these, with a somewhat ragged beard and an elo- 
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quent and kindly mouth, make the facial characteristics of the 
man who is to-day the best-loved man of the Irish people. But 
no mere cataloguing of looks and features can give any idea of 
the genial manner, helped out by the richest of Irish brogues; a 
chance meeting with him leaves one with the sense of some new 
pleasantness come into one’s day—that is, if one is fortunate 
enough to be a friend; he has other sides to his nature, and can 
be also the terrible enemy, or the keen man of business, as the 
occasion requires. 

Mr. O’Brien was born at Mallow on October 2, 1852. The 
American who joins his transatlantic steamer at Queenstown 
will have a charming glimpse from Mallow station of the town, 
lying in its valley of the Blackwater—sleepy enough, as I saw it; 
a very Sleepy Hollow—and looking little like the mother-town 
of so fiery ason. It is cool amid its green trees, with around 
it the softly-swelling, gray-blue hills, and its green valley check- 
ered in lines of silver, with many a rivulet flowing down from 
the higher lands. He was born of a patriot stock, and alas! a 
stock bearing in its veins the fatal germ of consumption. In his 
childhood the house was full of merry boys and girls; at the 
beginning of his political career no one was left to watch with 
and hope for him but his mother, and even she stricken with 
blindness; she was not long spared, and now no mortal could 
stand more lonelily alone than this young leader, beloved of mil- 
lions. He was never robust, though God gave his angels guard 
over him because he was destined for great things in the future 
of this faithful land. At school—Cloyne Diocesan College—he 
left leaping and hurling to his brothers, while he carried off the 
intellectual honors of the school. In ’67, the year of the Fenian 
rising, his elder brother was out with Captain Mackey, one of 
the most daring of the Fenian leaders, taking part in wild raids 
on police-barracks, and coming unscathed through danger only 
to be arrested and imprisoned after the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. This was the first blow to the hitherto happy and 
prosperous family. Afterwards there is an almost unbroken re- 
cord of disaster and death. The father’s death was followed 
rapidly by the deaths of two brothers and a sister—the three lay 
dying at the one time—and when the house was well-nigh empty 
and desolate it fell to the lot of the lad yet in his teens to provide 
for those still left. A sketch of Captain Mackey, contributed to 
the Cork Daily Herald, was the means of securing for him a posi- 
tion on that paper, where he remained till 1876. Then he came 
to Dublin with his mother, and joined the reporting staff of the 
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Freeman's Fournal, doing the ordinary short-hand work of a re- 
porter. The late Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, with that fine quality of 
discrimination and selection which marked him, was quick to 
appreciate the new-comer, and at a time when William O’Brien’s 
health, always precarious, had ebbed to a very low point indeed, 
he in all probability saved his life by sending him to Egypt for 
some time, perhaps the greatest among the great services rendered 
by this most brilliant of editors to his country. Here in his new 
leisure the young journalist had time to pen those charming let- 
ters from Egypt which, appearing in the Freeman, first drew at- 
tention to a style picturesque, fervid, and full of color and life, 
with an incisiveness as of the journalist, but with an added lite- 
rary quality distinct and distinguished, which not all the rush 
of newspaper and political life has been able to kill out of his 
work. He returned from the East greatly better in health. 
Soon after came those letters from the distressed districts of 
Ireland which in 1879 startled the people in Ireland, alike classes 
and masses, as it were from a slumber. Scarcely ever before 
were there such newspaper letters, unless it might be those of 
another Irishman, Dr. W. H. Russell, from the Crimea—impas- 
sioned, appealing, denunciatory, heart-breaking ; it was as if the 
Prophet Ezechiel had suddenly appeared among the hardened 
and the light living, with the very inspired words of warning 
and terror on his lips. Soon there were two relief funds in full 
working order, the amiable Duchess of Marlborough at Dublin 
Castle receiving and bestowing generous alms, as well as the re- 
presentatives of the people at the Dublin Mansion House. But 
the distress of those bitter years was the beginning of the end. 
The stars in their courses were fighting against a system of land- 
lordism which rendered imperative occasional famines. The 
time had come when rent so long paid to the last farthing—at 
what cost only Heaven knows—could no longer be paid. Then 
the English House of Commons brought in a poor and grudging 
relief bill, passed it, to see it haughtily rejected by the unteach- 
able and unforgetting House of Lords. It was time for the few 
strong men hereto act. Inthe autumn of that last of three years 
of lean kine, 1879, the Land League was founded—how and where 
the history of to-day and yesterday records. We hear nothing 
of Mr. O’Brien at its inception, but when the day of persecution 
came he was quick to offer his services, to be used as the leaders 
should see fit. However, his frail health made those leaders 
pitiful; they hesitated to place him in any post of danger, seeing 
too clearly that in all probability it would be to him a post of 
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death ; so for a few months longer he remained hidden. The 
fight with Mr. Forster waxed fast and furious. In 1881, in the 
summer of the year, it was resolved to found.a newspaper as 
the organ of the new revolution. Mr. O'Brien’s services were 
again ready, and he was appointed editor of United Ireland. 
What a terrible and effectual weapon it proved in his hands we 
know ; the unknown young journalist sprang at once into noto- 
riety, and the very day after Mr. Parnell’s arrest the newest and 
ablest of his lieutenants followed him to Kilmainham Jail. 

Now comes one of the saddest episodes of William O’Brien’s 
life. His mother, long weak and ailing, helpless in her blind- 
ness, was stricken with mortal illness when the last of her boys 
was taken from her, to an imprisonment fatally unsuited to his 
delicate health. She was removed to the Hospice for the Dy- 
ing, that loveliest of charities which the Irish Sisters of Charity 
have in their tender keeping, at their spacious old house at 
Harold’s Cross, in the outskirts of Dublin. Here her son, in 
charge of his jailers, was permitted to visit her once or twice; 
here he came, a free man at last, to her death-bed. 

If you would know William O’Brien under an altogether 
new aspect, you must see the sweet-faced English nun in whose 
arms His mother died, and hear her speak of him. Upon her 
some of that mother’s tenderness must have descended. Here 
for her counsel, and her blessing, and her prayers comes this 
terrible revolutionist on the eve of any great event in his event- 
ful life, be it Mitchellstown, be it Canada, be it Tullamore. Per- 
haps he could not so well have taken in his hands his life, his 
fortunes, his stainless honor—yes, and the reputation of the 
cause he would die for—and gone down into death and danger 
almost into the bottomless pit, if it were not for the presence 
upon earth of this visible angel-guardian. What she will say of 
him is too sacred to be repeated, but she will give one a glimpse 
of the passionate fervor and devotion—one had almost said 
saintliness—which mark him out pre-eminently as a Christian 
soldier, which makes one realize what a detestable insolence and 
mockery that was which at his Belfast trial four years ago ques- 
tioned his faith, by way of discrediting him with the unco guid 
Northern Orangeman. One thinks of him as wending his way 
up the stately old avenue, blooming with chestnut boughs, of 
Our Lady’s Hospice. It is such a preparation as the knights of 
old made, with fasting and vigil, before enrolling themselves 
under the banner of God. No great Church of the Templars or 
the Knights of St. John could be holier than this ante-chamber 
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of heaven, where those are waiting for whom the curtain shall 
in a moment, sooner or later, be withdrawn by angel hands, 
from the circle of whom every minute one arises, and, with a 
smile backward, passes the portal into the Presence. And who 
shall say that the less picturesque knights of to-day, fighting 
God’s battles and the battles of his poor, with a knightliness con- 
tinued through ages, are less in his sight than those splendid 
knights of old? I have shrunk myself from the sadness of see- 
ing the wards of the Hospice, though I have been told there is 
no sadness, rather heavenly joy; but I know the gray, stately old 
house, with its large windows, through which the wide sky and 
the waving of green boughs may come to dying eyes. I know 
the lovely chapel full of light and color, pure as a large lily, 
where in peace rests for a while the mortal shell from which the 
bird has flown before being laid reverently in holy earth. It is 
a lovely place to come to for peace and comfort and counsel. 

Mr. O’Brien has held his editorship since 1881, and has im- 
pressed his spirit strongly upon the paper. Its history was for 
some years a history of persecution, over the details of which 
one need not linger; they are too well known. For long it 
fought desperately, with the strength and courage of despera- 
tion, and with desperate weapons ; but turning the files of it one 
can pick out its editor’s work by its nobility, its loftiness, even 
when it is violent. He is an underpaid editor by his own will, 
refusing to accept any but the barest stipend for his splendid 
services ; this is but a single instance of his selflessness. During 
what Mr. T. M. Healy has called “ Lord Spencer’s three-years’ 
agony in Ireland,’ Mr. O’Brien waged with him an unrelenting 
duel. To-day, when the Red Earl, with unexampled splendor 
of generosity, is Mr. Gladstone’s right-hand man in the struggle 
for Home Rule, O'Brien’s not less generous heart must be sorely 
wrung by the remembrance; only one feels the more detesta- 
tion for the hideous system which made two such men foes, two 
as brave and as generous as were that Godfrey who fought for 
the Holy Sepulchre and the great Saladin. Not that there 
need remain any bitterness. Again and again, in his place in 
Parliament and on the public platform, and to-day, when his 
comrades are engaged in wresting from the grave and the prison 
the secret of brave John Mandeville’s death, Mr. O’Brien has 
made his recantation. During those years of his editorship 
United Ireland and its editor have faced many perils: in Mr. 
Forster's strong régime of 1881, when the paper was suppressed 
after a gallant struggle, its entire staff being either imprisoned 
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or obliged to fly the country; again, in Earl Spencer’s “ White 
Terror” of the three years following Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish’s murder, when prosecution followed prosecution; even 
within the present Tory régime, when a coup d'¢tat was planned 
and all but executed, being stopped at the last moment by a 
newly cropped-up, legal difficulty. The files of the paper for 
those years are very interesting; it isa lurid page of Irish his- 
tory, and it could have found no fitter chronicler than O'Brien. 
The story is told in tense, nervous, brilliant English which 
flashes before one vividly the days of the Terror. Nor is he 
always at fever heat. The kindly and affectionate nature of the 
man is revealed here and there when he deals with his friends 
_and colleagues; the narrative grows silken, soft, and tender 
when he touches upon Mr. Parnell, a great and chivalrous love 
of whom seems to be in many ways the guiding passion of 
O’Brien’s life. I recall a description of his some years ago—I 
wish I could put my hand upon it—of a visit paid to the Irish 
leader’s shooting-lodge in the Wicklow Mountains. That was a 
glimpse worth having of two little-understood men. Mr. Par- 
nell was no longer the sphinx, immobile and mysterious ; he was 
the grave, strong, repressed man, with strong passions and 
strong emotions—ay, and kindly ones, below his calm. One 
heard how as a child he had drunk in greedily the shameful and 
horrible story of the abominable cruelties and wrongs of ’98— 
a story which had bitten itself into the soft tablet of the child’s 
mind, to grow deeper and more ineffaceable as the child grew to 
manhood, with a resolve to do all within him to free his Ireland 
from the rule which made such things possible. One saw clear- 
ly, too, little disguised, the love of the writer for his subject, a 
love as tender and admiring as the love of Oliver for Roland. 
Yet another side of Mr. O’Brien the writer is as he appears 
in his lectures, where he can be all things by turns. Within the 
last couple of years he has made three notable appearances on 
the lecture platform, each time in aid of a charity or some other 
public object. For the Cork Young Ireland Society he took as 
his subject a stirring one: “The Irish National Idea”; for the 
Sacred Heart House, a Dublin charity instituted to fight the old 
evil system of proselytism, he lectured to a huge audience on 
“ The Lost Opportunities of the Irish Gentry”; last month the 
Leinster Hall was filled to overflowing to hear his lecture on 
the Press, in aid of that society of his brother pressmen of which 
he is president. Nothing in his career is a more interesting 
fact than the way in which those lectures were attended by 
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a class in all political matters bitterly opposed to him. That 
their eloquence bore inquiry, almost conviction, into many, of 
those hitherto. unquestioning minds one cannot doubt. 1 have 
in my mind one convert of his, an artist singularly gifted and a 
member of a family nearly every one of whom is distinguished, 
who was swept away altogether out of life-long prejudices and 
class pride by the torrent of his fiery eloquence. One cannot 
but feel in reading after him that while journalism has gained a 
brilliant member in him, literature has lost. For a quiet and 
contemplative bookish life would have mellowed this fiery 
genius into a great and restrained power. Here is an extract 
from his “ Irish National Idea,” the rush and fervor of which 
took strong men off their feet: 


“The Irish cause has all the passionate romance and glamour of love: 
itis invested with some of the sanctity of religion. No knight of chivalry 
ever panted for the applause of his lady with a prouder love-light in his 
eyes than the flashing glance with which men have welcomed their death- 
wound, to the fierce music of battle for Ireland. The dungeons in which 
unnumbered Irishmen have grown gaunt and gray with torment are illu- 
mined by a faith only less absorbing than the ethereal light of the cloister, 
and by visions only less entrancing. The passion of Irish patriotism is 
blent with whatever is ennobling and divine in our being, with all that is 
tenderest in our associations. It is the whispered poetry of our cradles. 
It is the song that is sung by every brook that goes by us, for every brook 
has been in its day red with the blood of heroes. It is the strange voice 
we hear from every grave-yard where our fathers are sleeping, for every 
Irish grave-yard contains the bones of saints and martyrs. When the 
framers of the penal laws denied us books, and drew the thick black veil 
over Irish history, they forgot the ruins themselves had made. They might 
give our flesh to the sword and our fields to the spoiler, but before they 
could blot out the traces of their sin, or deface the title-deeds of our heri- 
tage, they would have had to uproot to their last scrap of sculptured 
filigree the majestic shrines in which the old race worshipped; 
they would have had to demolish to their last stone the castles 
which lay like wounded giants to mark where the fight had been the 
sorest; they would have had to level the pillar-towers and seal up the 
sources of the holy wells; and even then they would not have stilled the 
voices of Ireland’s past, for in a country where every green hill-side has 
been a battle-field the very ghosts would rise as witnesses through the 
penal darkness, and the voices of the night-winds would come, laden with 
the memories of wrongs unavenged, of a strife unfinished, and of a hope 
which only brightened in suffering, and which no human weapon could 
subdue. When it was transportation to learn the alphabet, when Irishmen 
were rung outside the gates of Irish cities like lepers at sundown, by the 
evening bell, one little treason-song, “ The Blackbird,” sung low round the 
winter fireside, had more influence in keeping alive the spirit of Irish 
nationality than all the enactments of the diabolic penal code could coun- 
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teract. What the star that shone over Bethlehem was to the Eastern 
Kings, what the vision of the Holy Grail was to the Knights of the Round 
Table, what the Holy Sepulchre was to the dying eyes of the Crusaders 
fainting in the parched Syrian desert, that to the children of the Irish race 
is the tradition that there has been, and the faith that there will be,a 
golden-hearted Irish nation, a land of song, and wit, and learning, and 
holiness, and all the fair flowering of the human mind and soul.” 


This is his confession of faith, chanted in the almost over-pas- 
sionate oratory of the poet and the Celt: yet the confession and 
profession of faith of a people old-fashioned in their strange senti- 
mental patriotism which keeps no march with the times, which 
Time cannot wither or distance destroy. Is it again the fascina- 
tion of the hills—“the fair hills of holy Ireland ””—which are 
blue and gray and rosy in lines across the land? No flat coun- 
try has power so to fascinate the hearts and souls of her children ; 
the strange charm is all-powerful to the Swiss, the Welchman, 
the Highlander, to the dweller in Wicklow hills, or Donegal 
mountains, or in the massive and rugged Galtees. For the air of 
the hills is as free as the eagle sailing above them in the blue. I 
have said Mr. O’Brien is not always at fever-heat. He has a fine 
and delicate quality of humor which is a reliet to the tense quali- 
ties which mark the man and his work. 

The note of passion is, perhaps, the most marked thing in Mr. 
O’Brien’s oratory, written or spoken. At a time when Irish 
peasants were being tried for their lives by hostile judges and 
hostile jurors, the very language of whom was 4 sealed book to 
the unhappy accused, it needed no sympathy with crime to 
awaken in the heart of the bystander a very agony of pity for 
them who were as helpless in the toils of the accusers as any 
dumb animal might be. I was present at one such trial. The 
prisoners had the joyless, gray-colored faces of the West of Ire- 
land peasantry, as unlike the Irish Thug of the English comic 
prints as they were unlike the rollicking Irishman of the music- 
halls: a certain Spanish regularity of feature one of two of them 
had. The crime was altogether abominable, but the criminals— 
if these were the criminals—had their case prejudged; it was a 
heartrending thing to see them look from face to face as if they 
would read there their fate—only one or two could speak a word 
of English ; the police-interpreter even, who told them their sen- 
tence, was moved to tears, and then man after man flung his 
arms in the air cross-wise, pouring out in their strange, fierce, 
western tongue their denials and their appeals to a higher 
power. Dublin was a shambles in those days. And if it all 
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weighed heavily on the mind and heart of the most ordinarily 
humane person, think what it must have been to O’Brien! Man 
after man on the scaffold cried aloud before the face of God his 
innocence: ina time of war, and that was a time of war, there 
may sometimes be a mistake between innocent and guilty. 
O’Brien could not save them, but with all the strength that was 
in him he cried aloud his horror. For one such article, which I 
quote, he was prosecuted. He called it “ Accusing Spirits.” 


“I am going before my God. Iam as innocent as the child in the 
cradle.”"—Myles Joyce on the gallows, December 15, 1882. 

“On my oath, I never fired a shot at John Huddy, nor Joseph Huddy, 
nor any other man since the day I was born. Kerrigan and his family 
have sworn falsely.”— Thomas Higgins on being sentenced, December 16. 

“I solemnly swear that I am as innocent of that deed as any man that 
ever drew breath.”—Michael Flynn on being sentenced, December 20. 

“ Of the fact that, since his condemnation and previous to Saturday last, 
he declared that he was innocent of the murder, there is not the ee pes 
doubt.” —“ Freeman” report of Francis Hynes’ execution. 

“Two of these men spoke from the very gallows, with the noose round 
their necks, They were unquestioning Catholics. The world’s opinion 
was to them a feather’s-weight. The rustle of the unseen was falling mys- 
teriously on their ears. There was an old-fashioned maxim of the books: 
‘Better ninety-nine guilty ones should escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer.’ The theory of the manipulator of the Crimes Act 
seems to be that somebody must be hanged—the right person, if possible ; 
but at allevents somebody. Mistakes will occur; but out of any given 
half-dozen victims, though there may be one or two who do not deserve 
hanging, there will be almost certainly one or two who do. Better, in any 
case, that a garrulous peasant should be kicked into eternity by Mr. Marwood 
than that the detective police should acknowledge itself baffled, and cream- 
faced loyalists go about in terror of their lives. It is impossible to study 
the trials and scaffold scenes of the last few months without putting this 
horrible construction upon them. If Hynes, or Walsh, or Joyce, or Hig- 
gins had had the fair trial by their peers which has been the proud priv- 
ilege of the meanest churl in England since the day of Runnymede, their 
dying protestations need not have troubled the rest of the public. We 
desire to avoid exaggerated language, for we recognize the gravity of the 
subject and of our responsibility, but our attachment to the elementary 
principles of justice impels us deliberately to say that, both as to the tri- 
bunal and the evidence, the proceedings against these men bear an indeli- 
ble taint of foul play. Upon their trial the ordinary detective machinery, 

vigilance, resource, and ingenuity to discover straps of evidence, and the 
intelligence to piese them together, counted for little. Packed juries and 
bribed witnesses were the all-sufficient implements of justice. Anybody 
can govern with a state of siege, or win with loaded dice, or hang with un- 
obstructed hanging machinery. When the art of trying a man consists in 
picking out of the panel his twelve worst enemies, and the production of 
evidence means chiefly the getting at the worst side of the veriest villain 
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in the community, and humbly consulting his prepossessions as to the re- 
ward, and the little precautions necessary to make the bed of the informer 
a bed of velvet, verdicts of ‘guilty’ and hangings may be had in any 
desired quantity—but if this is moral government in the Victorian age why 
cut Strafford’s head off for tampering with Irish juries, or strike King 
James’ crown away for influencing English ones, or hold Torquemada ac- 
cursed for doing with hot pincers what the great and good Earl Spencer 
does with bags of gold? What is worse about the White Terror set up in 
Green Street is the ghastly pretence that it is all done to save the sacred 
right of trial by jury in Ireland; that it is necessary to pack juries that we 
may have juries at all; that it is better to convict upon paid swearing than 
to adopt drum-head ideas of evidence. Out upon the imposture! If the 
trials of the last few months are trials by jury such as Englishmen bled to 
maintain, we solemnly declare that the sooner we have the tribunal of the 
three judges, or the rough4and-ready justice of the court-martials, the bet- 
ter for public decency, and for the accused themselves. An ‘Alexandria 
telegram of last Friday tells us that “ nearly five hundred prisoners have 
been discharged for want of evidence.” In Alexandria they have the ad- 
vantage of martial law. We wonder if these five hundred had been tried by 
packed juries of Levantine shopkeepers, with sums of five hundred pounds 
dangling before every needy wretch who could coin obliging evidence, 
how many of the five hundred would have escaped the rope and boot of 
the Egyptian Marwood? Again we say, the dying declarations prefixed 
to this article may be all false, but they may be also, some of them, or all 
of them, true; and the scandal—a scandal which would throw England into 
a blaze if the victims were Sydneys or Russells, and not mere Gaelic- 
speaking mountaineers—is that there is nothing in the mode of trial to 
satisfy the public conscience that murder may not have been avenged by 
murder.” 


Strange, bitter, terrible writing, as terrible in its deadly earn- 
est as was ever Swilt’s in its fiercest jesting. 

I have not touched at all upon the later events of Mr. 
O’Brien’s eventful life, for he is in the very forefront of Irish his- 
tory of to-day, which also is English history. Canada, Mitchells- 
town, Tullamore—none of all these need I chronicle. But 
through all dangers his life has been preserved. From that 
quixotic raid into Canada, which only a man like him—un-nine- 
teenth-century, every inch of him—could have conceived or exe- 
cuted, he returned safe from Orange bullets, as later he was to 
emerge from Tullamore, weakened indeed in health but with his 
life safe, though splendidly physiqued John Mandeville is in his 
grave to-day. Nothing can be stranger than the way in which 
the feeble life in him, which in “ piping times of peace” flickered 
like a wasted candle which the next wind’s breath blows out, has 
become comparatively strong and steady ; a strange thing in an 
eight years’ space of fighting and persecution, of terrible anxiety 
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and of bodily danger, of wearing excitement and incessant work, 
May not we Irish believe fondly, as I have 
said, that God has given his angels charge over him, because he 
has done great things, because he is reserved for great things in 
the cause of the faithful Irish? 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





THE RIVER OF REST. 


To live for ever on the earth—alas! 
How sad it were, while time flows ceaseless on, 
And all things else around us change and pass, 
And everything is new beneath the sun! 


Behold, how soon our hopes come to their flower, 
And we have plucked the best that earth can give— 
Ambition, pleasure, riches, honor, power ; 
We outlive all, what little time we live. 


Oh! not to linger when the battle ’s done, 
When all the harvest ’s gathered in, is best. 
Come, grateful slumber, with the sinking sun! 
Come, blesséd Lethe, heavenward-flowing rest! 





JAMES BUCKHAM, 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SEA. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SEA. 


THE sea, which covers almost three-quarters of the globe, 
was until within a few years an unexplored region. We were 
ignorant of its geography and of the animals that live in it. We 
thought that below a certain depth there must be utter darkness. 
And what living thing could exist a mile from the surface, where 
it would have to bear the enormous pressure of nearly a ton to 
the square inch? But now we know that there is no zero of ani- 
mal life in the ocean, even at a depth of five miles and a quarter. 
Nor is light entirely wanting at such a long distance from the 
sunshine, and animals do live even when they support a pressure 
of several tons to the square inch; and they die only when the 
pressure is removed and they are brought to the surface. 

& The first who devoted himself to the study of marine zodlogy 
was the late Professor Edward Forbes, of England. This bril- 
liant naturalist maintained that animal life ceased at the compa- 
ratively shallow depth of eighteen hundred feet. But Forbes’ 
deep-sea work did not extend beyond the Mediterranean, and his 
views were soon proved to be incorrect by the French scientists 
on the 7ravailieur. Our own government has taken a prominent 
part in solving the problems relating to the sea. As far back as 
1846 the United States Coast Survey, under Professor Bache, 
threw not a little light on its physical geography, while Professor 
Baird, of the United States Fish Commission, added a great deal 
to our knowledge of the deep-sea fauna. In 1851-1852 Lieuten- 
ant Lee of our navy, and in 1853 Lieutenant Berryman—in the 
same brig, the Do/phin—made the first surveys of the deep Atlan- 

_tic. In 1854 Midshipman Brooke, U.S.N., invented the first in- 
strument for bringing up samples from the bottom. True, it 
brought up only a small quantity in a quill. But its fundamental 
principle, the detaching of the weight, has been retained in all 
succeeding instruments, which are simply modifications of his. 

There is no more fascinating book than Maury’s Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sea, while the very latest and most important contribu- 
tion to the subject is Professor Alexander Agassiz’s Three Cruises 
of the United States Coast Survey Steamer Blake. 

The bed of the ocean would seem to be of great antiquity, and 
the animals living on the bottom must have been for numberless 
ages surrounded by the same conditions. During the earliest 
geological period the North American continent was probably 
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shaped like a huge V, one arm of which lay mainly in British 
America, the other arm extended to Labrador. This ancient ter- 
restrial fold was the nucleus of the present continent. But rising 
above the Palzozoic sea were several other elevated ridges, 
forming what are now the Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains; and 
it was upon the submarine plateau which extended between the 
narrow coast-lines of that epoch that were deposited the inter- 
esting animal remains which have been found in such abundance. 
We have likewise discovered many tracks and ripple marks, 
showing that land, at the time they were made, was not far off. 
In that distant age—the Silurian—there was probably a free 
equatorial current flowing round the globe, and Europe was an 
archipelago of islands. 

Coming down to the Cretaceous or chalk age, we find that 
the shallow-water deposits of the Devonian, Carboniferous, Tri- 
assic, and Jurassic ages have joined many of the islands of Eu- 
rope together. These deposits, too, have given Africa much the 
form it has to-day, save, perhaps, the channel through which still 
flowed the water of the Indian Ocean through Arabia into the 
Atlantic. There was likewise a wide strait parting the north of 
Asia from China and India, as well as an inland sea forming the 
Caspian and Black Seas into one. In the chalk age we also find 
America very much altered. A deep bay stretches from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the base of the Rocky Mountains. The Isth- 
mus of Panama did not yet exist, but a number of islands have 
risen above the waters which covered what is now Central 
America, and the equatorial current has been greatly diminished. 
Coming down to the Tertiary epoch, we find the inland sea of 
western Asia greatly reduced in size. The Indian current no 
longer passes through the Mediterranean. South America, ex- 
cepting the Pampas and the Gulf of the Amazon, looked about as 
it does to-day ; while the coast of North America had almost got 
to its present outlines. Towards the close of the Tertiary age 
the gulf which at one time had reached as far as the Rocky 
Mountains and covered the peninsula of Florida had shrunk to 
its present dimensions, while the Gulf Stream, pent up between 
the submarine plateau of Yucatan and the then diminutive island 
of Cuba, had furrowed a channel in some places over a mile 
deep, bringing with it the deposits out of which the peninsulas 
of Yucatan and Florida were to be constructed. 

In the opinion of Professor Alexander Agassiz (which is ar- 
rived at by estimating the wearing action of water) five millions 
of years is a safe estimate of the time which has elapsed since the 
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beginning of the Tertiary age. It is interesting to know that of 
all the crinoids and trilobites which were so abundantly develop- 
ed and which formed the most prominent shell-fish of the early 
Silurian seas, but which disappeared suddenly in the Carbonifer- 
ous era, the only representative which has survived to the pres- 
ent time is the common horseshoe crab. The existence to-day of 
the very same species of shallow-water invertebrates and fishes 
on both sides of the Isthmus of Panama, as well as the fact 
that the animals of the Gulf of Mexico are much more nearly re- 
lated to those of the Pacific than to those of the Atlantic, prove 
that the two oceans were separated at a comparatively recent 
epoch. At such distant points, too, as the Caribbean Sea and the 
Red Sea, the existence of identical fauna indicates the flow ina 
former age of an equatorial current which gradually swept these 
wanderers along the floor of the ocean. Soundings likewise in- 
dicate the former connection of the East Indian archipelago to 
Asia, as well as of Madagascarto Africa; while the fossil spon- 
ges found in the Jurassic beds of Bavaria and Switzerland, and 
which are common in the white chalk of England, speak of the 
time when Europe was largely under water. 

Alexander Agassiz has divided the sea into three zones of 
depth—namely, the littoral, which begins at tide-water mark and 
ends at nine hundred feet; the continental, which extends to a 
depth of about one mile; and, lastly, the abyssal zone, which 
reaches to an unknown lower limit. But it is not likely that fu- 
ture explorations will obtain much deeper soundings. than those 
already made in the Northwest Pacific off the coast of Japan, 
namely, five miles and a quarter. The average depth of the 
ocean is about three miles, which is more than twice as far be- 
low the shore-line as Mount Washington is above it, and the bot- 
tom temperature at this depth is very near the freezing-point of 
fresh water. In the Mediterranean, however, the temperature is 
higher, and only such deep-water species exist in this land-locked 
sea as can support a comparatively high temperature. In a for- 
mer geological age the water of the Mediterranean must have 
been much colder, for we find in it fossil arctic forms identical 
with those found in the glacial deposits of Sweden. 

A bird’s-eye view of the bed of the Atlantic would show us 
the island of Porto Rico towering up to a great height like a 
mountain of the Himalayas; the Bermudas would appear like a 
gigantic but isolated alp, not quite so high, with several peaks; 
while the Azores would resemble the highest land of an exten- 
sive plateau, a thousand miles broad from east to west; and this 
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belt of comparatively shallow water, which begins at Iceland 
and runs far to the southward, divides the North Atlantic into 
two valleys, an eastern and a western. The Gulf of Mexico, in 
this bird’s-eye view, would take the appearance of a great de- 
pression more than two miles deep, bounded on the south by a 
ridge of sand extending from Yucatan to Key West, and with an 
opening leading to the Caribbean Sea, while the latter would 
assume the form of another depression not quite so deep. Here 
let us observe that the latest soundings made by the United 
States Coast Survey reveal the interesting fact that the Gulf of 
Mexico may be characterized as an almost tideless American 
Mediterranean. The slope of the continent runs for a long dis- 
tance below the sea-level before it reaches the lowest point in 
the gulf, which, as we have said, is over two miles deep, while a 
curve of little more than six hundred feet below the surface 
stretches almost from Yucatan to the extremity of Florida. It 
is likewise interesting to find how many of the West India islands 
are separated by water very little more than three-quarters of a 
mile deep, and this comparatively shallow space would make 
Jamaica the northern end af a great promontory; while the 
same depth of three-quarters of a mile unites the string of islands 
from Martinique to the Orinoco River. 

Of all the currents of the ocean none has been so closely 
studied, and none is of so much importance to climate, as the 
Gulf Stream. If it were to disappear—and only the Isthmus of 
Panama, twenty-seven and one-half miles broad at the narrowest 
part, keeps it in its track—the effect on Europe would be dis- 
astrous; an arctic temperature would follow. This benign 
stream is caused by the trade-winds, and the first chart of it was 
made by Benjamin Franklin, who learned of its existence from 
Nantucket whalemen. 

The whole body of the Atlantic within the influence of the 
trade-winds may be said to be moving slowly westward, until at 
length having struck the coast of South America it is deflected 
to the north and into the Caribbean Sea, and thence into the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the pent-up current, rising more than 
three feet. above the general level, forms a hill of water from 
which springs the Gulf Stream proper. The velocity of the . 
stream off St. Augustine, Florida, is four miles an hour. But as 
it flows to the northward and eastward—assuming more and 
more the shape of a fan—its velocity decreases as its breadth in- 
creases, until off Newfoundland it is less than two miles an hour. 
The great influence which its warm water has in carrying to 
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a high latitude the fauna of a southern region was shown by the 
dredgings of the United States Fish Commission; many fish 
were brought up off the coast of New England that were charac- 
teristic of the West Indies. But if Franklin was the first to 
make known to the world the existence of the Gulf Stream, it 
should be said that the existence of a flow of warm surface-water 
from the equator toward the poles, and a compensating cold 
under-current returning to the equator, was maintained by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. 

Despite the fanciful pictures which some writers have drawn 
of the ocean bed, its desolation, at least in its deepest parts, must 
be extreme.. Beyond the first mile it is a vast desert of slime 
and ooze, upon which is constantly dripping a rain of dead car- 
casses from the surface, which carcasses supply the nourishment 
for the scanty fauna inhabiting the abyssal region—in some 
places more than five miles from the sunshine; and the micro- 
scope reveals that the slimy matter covering this deepest ocean 
bed is very similar in composition to the ancient chalk of the 
Cretaceous period, while mixed with it here and there are minute 
metallic and magnetic bodies, which have been proved to be 
dust from meteorites. At long intervals a phosphorescent light 
gleams from the head of some passing fish which has strayed 
hither from a higher and happier zone. But it is not until we 
have mounted a good deal nearer the surface that the scene 
changes for the better. We now meet with forests of brilliantly 
colored sponges, while the phosphorescent animals swimming 
about are much more numerous; and the nearer we get to the 
littoral zone, more and more phosphorescent lights appear, till 
at length the scene becomes truly animated. When only twelve 
hundred feet separate us from the sunshine we come upon the 
first sea-weed and kelp (twelve hundred feet is the deepest limit 
of plant life in the water); but we must rise still another thou- 
sand feet and more, and get as near the top as one hundred and 
twenty feet, before we find any reef-building corals. As plants 
do not live in the deep sea, the deep-sea animals either prey on 
one another or get their food from dead organisms and plants 
which sink down to them. Thus Maury says: “ The sea, like 
the snow-cloud with its flakes in a calm, is always letting fall 
upon its bed showers of microscopic shells.” And experiment 
proves that a tiny shell would take about a week to fall from the 
surface to the deepest depths. Since sunlight does not pene- 
trate much further than the littoral zone, there would be beyond 
this perpetual darkness except for phosphorescence. Many of 
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the animals inhabiting the continental and abyssal zones have 
merely rudimentary eyes. But these blind creatures have very 
long feelers, which help them to grope their way along the 
bottom. Other deep-sea animals, on the contrary, have enor- 
mous eyes, and these very likely congregate around such of their 
number as are phosphorescent, and may perhaps follow the 
moving lamp-posts about wherever they go. And so bright is 
this light on many of the fish brought up by the dredge that 
during the brief space the animals survive it is not difficult to 
read by it. 

The reason why fishes and mollusks living more than three 
miles under water are able to béar a pressure of several tons is 
that they have exceedingly loose tissues,which allow the water to 
flow through every interstice and thus to equalize the weight. 
When the pressure is removed they perish. In the Challenger 
expedition, sent out by the British government, all the sharks 
brought up from a depth of a little less than three-quarters of a 
mile were dead when they got to the surface. 

In the abyssal zone nearly all the fauna belong to the class 
known as protozoa, the distinguishing character of which is that 
nourishment is absorbed through every part of their jelly-like 
bodies; and it is from their skeletons—some of silica, some of 
carbonate of lime—that the chalky mud is formed of which we 
have spoken. From this mud, in the early days of deep-sea 
study, Haeckel imagined he had derived his famous Monera—a 
creature presenting the phenomena of life, irritability and nutri- 
tion, without any trace of differentiation of organs. Huxley 
christened this marvellous being—which fitted in so well with 
Haeckel’s godless theory of creation—“ Bathybius Haeckelit.” 
But later researches have furnished overwhelming proof that 
Monera existed only in the German professor’s imagination. 

Most of the phosphorescent animals seem to prefer the litto- 
ral zone, often living near the surface, where they drift about as 
the wind and waves list. The“ Phrosnima” has four eyes. With 
one pair it sees sideways and downwards, with the other pair, 
placed on its back, it sees upwards; and through some of these 
tiny creatures you may distinguish the eyes moving on the op- 
posite side of their transparent heads. But if there are wander- 
ers in the sea without any fixed abode, other animals apparently 
live and die on the spot where they were born. Many of the 
blind fish of the continental and abyssal zones have burrowing 
habits and live buried in the mud. Perhaps the most astonish- 
ing deep-sea fish discovered is the “Gastrostomus Bairdii,” 
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which gets its food by doing nothing except keep open its enor- 
mous mouth, into which the water and the food it contains 
pours. Its head alone protrudes above the ooze of the bottom; 
its fins are atrophied, and its power to move about is very small 
—if, indeed, it ever moves. 

As deep-sea animals are seldom called on to make violent 
movements, they are softer and less muscular than their shallow- 
water ailies—who feel the effects of storms, and who have more 
enemies to escape from—while their long, eel-like bodies and 
huge heads admirably fit them to burrow and root in the slime. 

By an inexperienced eye some of the deep-sea fauna might be 
mistaken for plants. The stalked crinoids, or sea-lilies, who live 
in colonies and are chained to the bottom, where they sway to 
and fro but never quit their anchorage, are very plant-like ani- 
mals. Their family may be traced back to the distant Jurassic 
age, and a fossil one has been found in South Germany whose 
stem was almost sixty feet long. Nota few of the deep-sea me- 
dusze, or jelly-fish, wander to the surface. One, dredged up by 
the Challenger in the South Atlantic from a depth of two miles 
and a quarter, was remarkable for its many sense-segments and 
for a large muscle underneath the corona. Deep-sea worms are 
exceedingly numerous, and they make their home in tubes com- 
posed of their own secretions. Good specimens have been ob- 
tained at a depth of three miles and a half. 

But perhaps no animals living in the sea gre so interesting 
as the sponges, which are extremely ancient, and may be traced 
back even to the Silurian epoch. To quote the words of Profes- 
sor Alexander Agassiz: 





























“ All our ordinary notions of individuality, of colonies, and of species 
are completely upset. Itseems as if in the sponges we had a mass in which 
the different parts might be considered as organs capable in themselves of 
a certain amount of independence, yet subject to a general subordination, 
so that we are dealing neither with individuals nor colonies in the ordinary 
sense of the word.” 











Food is conveyed to the sponge in the constant stream of 
water which passes through all its flesh, while the sponge re- 
mains fastened to the bottom. 

The color of the sea in some places is affected by plants. The 
Red Sea gets its name from a tiny sea-weed of a blood-red tint. 
The same weed was observed by Darwin on the west coast of 
South America, and Alexander Agassiz, during calm weather, 
Saw it in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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In the middle of the southern portion of the North Atlantic is 
what is called the Sargasso Sea, which was the dread of old na- 
vigators, who, when the wind was light, could with great diffi- 
culty make their way through it. This floating prairie, com- 
posed of tough and tangled sea-weed, is about a thousand miles 
broad, and it, as well as the floating prairies found in the Pacific, 
are looked upon as the survivors of a vastly larger field of sea- 
weed which was swept round the globe by the equatorial cur- 
rent in a former geological age. In the Sargasso Sea is found 
that curious little fish—Antennarius—provided with uncommon- 
ly long fore-fins, which enable it to cling to the sea-weed, out of 
which it builds for its eggs a nest very like a bird’s nest. 

Before we close let us say a few words about dredging and 
sounding. At first rope was used. But a new era dawned for 
deep-sea study when, in 1872, Sir William Thomson invented a 
machine in which wire took the place of hemp. But he would 
hardly know his own invention with the great improvements 
made in it by Lieutenant-Commander Sigsbee, U.S.N. On the 
Blake steel wire, with Sigsbee’s machine, was used for the deepest 
soundings; and the very moment the sinker touched bottom the 
wire ceased to run out and the dropping of the shot was detect- 
ed on deck with unerring certainty. 

The advantage of steel wire in dredging is the speed with 
which the dredge can be lowered and hoisted. On the Challenger 
expedition the best part of a day was spent in lifting the dredge 
from a depth somewhat less than two miles. On the Blake seve- 
ral hauls a day were made from a greater depth. 

Although much has already been done in deep-sea work, there 
is still a vast field to be explored in the 140,000,000 of square miles 
which compose the water-hemisphere. If oceanic dredgings 
have not yet brought to light as many types of former geological 
epochs as we had expected, we may still not unreasonably hope 
that from the abyssal region—where conditions have remained 
the same for so many ages—an animal more curious than any we 
have yet discovered will one day be brought to the surface. 


WILLIAM SETON. 
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A SUCCESSOR TO SCHEHEREZADE. 


As long as the imaginative faculty continues to be a part of 
human nature Scheherezade will be a name to conjure with. 
No man who possesses this faculty ever leaves the delights of his 
childhood entirely behind him. Of these, those wondrous thou- 
sand-and-one tales of the Arabian Nights constitute so consider- 
able a share that, when we have once formed a loyal devotion to 
the fascinating bride of Schariar, it lingers with us to the end— 
shared, perhaps, by other and later weavers of fairy lore. Such 
weavers are numerous enough, for fairy tales have not gone out 
of fashion ; so far from it, indeed, that every year the holiday 
trade in books of this sort grows larger. New editions and new 
compilations of legends and tales and folk-lore are largely issued. 
That such literature will continue to fill an important place in 
the yearly list of new publications is highly desirable. What 
lover of the fairy race, the benevolent “little people,” can help 
wishing that the Christmas day may never dawn when no happy 
youngster will find in his stocking a copy of the Arabian Nights 
or of Hans Andersen’s Ta/es—those idyllic fairy stories that are 
veritable prose poems? Though Andersen has clothed his 
stories in all the graceful and finely-textured robes of prose 
poetry, it has remained for Mr. Frank Waters to prove that one 
of Scheherezade’s successors can weave us a fairy tale from the 
golden threads of rhyme and rhythm.* 

The Water-Lily is one of the rare flowers of poesy that have 
bloomed in that literary Sahara, Upper Canada. From the 
Lower Provinces we could cull a nosegay of such blossoms en- 
crusted in smooth and classic French, like crystallized flowers 
from the age of the “ Grand Monarque.” 

“t Whether or not it is to be regretted that anything so exqui- 
site as this poetic fairy tale should have sprung from the midst 
of Canadian Philistinism, it is something to be grateful for that 
the Philistines have not been lacking in appreciation, during the 
few weeks. that have ensued since its publication, of the merits of 
the poem. An enthusiastic recognition has been given it by the 
leading journals of the Dominion. 

Scarcely fair is it to this new and gifted poet that his first 
published effort should be treated merely as a fairy tale. When 


* The Water-Lily: An Oriental Fairy Tale. By Frank Waters. Ottawa: J. Durie & Son. 
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connected with the first productions of modest young writers, 
titles should, like many other things, hardly be taken “au pied de 
la lettre.” Taking the author’s word, however, in all literalness, 
cousidering his poem only as “an Oriental fairy tale,” we find 
that the story is worthy to be a fluttering end of Scheherezade’s 
mantle of fancy. It is tender and simple and sorrowful; an ap- 
peal to all hearts, childish or mature. What deeper chords the 
poem strikes, the author’s own words, in the charming prose of 
his brief preface, can best tell: ‘The story hints to us not only 
of the strength and wonder of a mother’s love, conquering all 
death and change, but also of that strange perversity in our 
nature which ever goads us on to yearn for that which is forbid- 
den us; of the veiled destruction which so often awaits us, even 
as we lay our hand on the prohibited prize; of the vanity with 
which men or angels would oppose the rulings of the ineffable 
and all-wise Providence that sways through all; and of the sol- 
emn certainty—bitter or sweet, as we ourselves make it—that all 
is best as it stands ordered for us, and that, in over-stepping the 
bounds marked out for us, it may be but to fall over the brink of 
some blossom-hidden despair.” 

The author’s final excuse for his work is that his “little effort 
has been put forth as a feeble dam thrown adventurously out 
into the roaring torrent of evil—to abide or be swept away as 
it lodges on men’s hearts or misses them and its object together.” 

Such a preface gives us high hope of the moral tone of the 
work, very scant hope of its poetical rank; for nowadays, 
though it is to be doubted if good poetry is any scarcer than 
it ever was, poets are divided into two classes—those with a pur- 
pose and those with a poem. Seldom do they encroach upon 
each other. Seldom, in recent poetry, are form and soul united. 
Giving always our high reverence to the master of Christian 
song, Aubrey de Vere, we have very few Catholic poets to be 
proud of. There are hardly any of them who can command the 
rippling flow of sound of even the least pretentious writers of 
vers de société. Most of these latter-are satisfied with their page 
in the current magazines and their daintily bound volumes of 
collected verse. One of them, however, feeling his lack in one 
of those moments of discontent that even a writer of vers de 
société feels now and then, moans: 


“Genius walked grand among us, 
Her own to signify, 
And, while I thrilled with yearning, 
Smiled on me and passed by.” 
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It is such a rare thing for a writer to realize that genius has 
passed him by that one is inclined to believe the realization a 
token of better poetry or less poetry for the future. 

If Mr. Waters’ futuré productions fulfil the promise of his 
first, we are justified in the belief that upon him also Genius has 
smiled and, lingering with him, has claimed him for her own. 
She has set her signet mark upon his poem. She has given him 
the true artist's dowry—keen senses, a just taste, and creative 
force. Thus the poem is perforce a beautiful one. If it be 
more than that, if it has fulfilled the purpose of all literature, the 
reading public must decide. “The purpose of all literature” is 
a phrase I use advisedly, keeping in mind the dictum of that 
sensible and burly old fellow, Dr. Johnson, that “a book should 
teach us either to enjoy life or endure it.” That the Water-Lily 
does both, even that heterogeneous mass, the reading public, 
cannot deny. Of the nearly two thousand lines of the poem 
none is without its own special beauty. Here is his tribute to 
Nature : 


‘Nature is the go-between 
Of a loving earth and heaven— 

Unto her the sign is given, 

And by her the token rendered: 

And her service here is tendered, 

That thy mind, attuned by her 

To a mood the holier, 

May through her be given to see 

Part of that wide mystery 

Of which she holds the master-key— 
The Underneath, Around, Above, 

The Heart of Man, the Heart of Love.” 


Has any one of the few Christian poets who realize that “ Na- 
ture is the handmaid of God” more beautifully defined her at- 
tributes? That Mr. Waters’ word-pictures are not lacking in 
the poet’s perspective, suggestion, the following passage, taken 
at random from many such, proves: 
“ Far around the utmost rim 

Of horizon, closing all, 

Rose the summits dusk and dim 

Of the distant mountain-wall ; 

Faint as half-forgotten dream 

When the morning opes our eyes, 

And we grope athwart the stream 
Of our waking thought, to find 
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The ideal, dim surmise 

Of some shadowy paradise 

Lost ’mid the intricacies 

Of our night-thoughts, vague and blind.” 


Wordsworth himself never painted the “ floral sweets ” more 
minutely or more exquisitely than the author of the Water-Lily. 
With a delicate line or two he shows us 


“ Where the feathery fern droops o’er, 
Fluttering its lace-like plumes 
(Broidered with the clinging spore), 
In each zephyr trembling o’er, 
Making pleasant lights and glooms.” 


In his picture, 


“ Purple hyacinths nodded slowly 
Where the grass grew long and lush; 
Poppies, drowsed with melancholy, 
Bloomed into that dark-red flush 
Which the opium-eater shows 
When the sleepy nectar flows 
Throbbingly through every vein 
With a joy akin to pain.” 


With a few broad strokes he paints for us, in vivid flashes of 
color, 


“ Red geraniums, all aflame, 
Scarlet as a maiden’s shame, 
With their burning fringes set 
Round the taper minaret 
Of the long receptacle, 
Slender as a heron’s bill.” 


He shows us 


“From every stalk-held cup 
Turban-tulips streaked with gold; 
Maiden lilies, lifting up 
Their silver chalice, chaste of mould ; 
Violets, roses, fold on fold, 

To the atmosphere laid bare, 

Till it swooned with sweetness there :— 
From all there breathed a fragrance such 
As the heavenly censers yield 

Which the choral angels wield 

When they bend before their King, 
Adoring, and adoring sing.” 
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Mr. Waters’ deft wielding of the poet’s tools of simile and 
metaphor is nowhere better displayed than when he speaks of 
the mountain stream, his entire description of which almost 
rivals Tennyson’s famous “ Brook,” leaping from rock to rock 
“like a flying antelope”; or again, when he tell us, 














“It wound meandering down 
- The verdant sloping of the vale, 
Like a silver scarf outblown 
On the fluttering of the gale.” 











In every sense of the term Mr. Waters’ diction is pure. His 
imagery is never in the faintest degree sensuous. The wings of 
his fancy are never clipped by insidious earthly passion. He has 
a singular felicity of epithet which prompts him to picture the 
mother seeking her child “ with quick, fond feet,” and describes 
her anxious tones as 














“A silvery voice athwart the shadows, 
Like a dove wounded, fluttering fell.” 







He characterizes her first intimation of the loss of her child as 





“ The feeling of a want unknown, 
Impalpable as are those swells 
Of fairy music zephyr- blown 

From the slim hyacinth’s swinging bells.” 








Though dwelling at length upon the descriptive beauties of 
the poem, I have omitted touching upon the darker and deeper 
shadings of the picture—the forcible and majestic limning of the 
figure of the Wandering Angel; the weird power displayed in 
the account of the child’s dream; the pathos of the blackbird’s 
song, wherein the child’s soul speaks to the mother’s with such 
unerring though unintelligible keenness that the mother, op- 
pressed ever after by an overmastering sadness and unrest, and 
ever after haunted by the song, dies while still seeking to fathom 
its mystery, “and in the Unknown found her child.” 

There is no task more thankless than to turn over the pages 
of a beautiful poem with an eye to brief quotation. One pas- 
sage after another is marked, one’s pencil poises irresolutely in 
the air, till, with a despairing shrug, one gives up the effort of 
discrimination. In regard to the Water-Lily, in truth the effort 
is almost needless, for the poem possesses one of the qualities 
that Poe thought requisite to a perfect poem—viz., it is not 
too long to be read through at one sitting. Though the claim 
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of the Water-Lily be great or small to the epithet perfect, as 
abler critics shall decide, I fancy I may say with impunity that 
the busiest man or woman will not regret the hour or two of 
pleasant reading afforded by the poem. Its lessons are for daily 
life and all its needs; its cadences have the ease and naturalness 
of the music of a bird-song; “the silver mist of melancholy ” (to 
quote from our new poet) enshrouding it will not trammel the 
cheerfulness of the reader, but give him an insight into those 
dreams of the saints and the poets that are so high above, so 
far removed from, the commonplace interpretations of life which 
we Call realities. 

In saying this of the Water-Lily I have said all, though 
this comprehensive all has been far more adequately and more 
beautifully summarized by the friend at whose request I have 
penned these straggling paragraphs. The letter lies before me 
now in which, with that fine discernment of the beautiful, that 
apt comprehension of the limitations of poetic expression which 
not every lover of poetry is blessed with, my friend directed my 
attention a few days since to Mr. Waters’ “Oriental fairy tale.” 
Brushing its privacy aside, I cannot refrain from quoting a few 
sentences of this letter for the benefit of any adherents of the 
modern analytical school who believe in the moral dissection of 
everything in earth and heaven and all else that lies between 
these spheres: “ As for the analysis of this poem, as we use the ° 
word nowadays, I am sure you will agree with me that one 
might as well undertake to expose the ‘true inwardness,’ the 
raison d’étre, of the beauty that’s in a pure sunset, or in Beetho- 
ven’s Sonate Pathétique, or in one of Chopin’s Nocturnes, or in a 
collection of diamonds and rubies and pearls; one might as well 
attempt to show the &7te of humanity the true diagnosis of 
‘the heart of man, the heart of love.’ In a word, such a task is 
an utter impossibility. Still, the world is waiting to hear the 
sweetest songs, to inhale the most ethereal perfume, to respond 
to the noblest suggestion; only, so bulky and so busy is this 
world that it must be told, ‘ Here is the treasure,’ and even then 
it is not the great, bustling majority that stop breathless to 
listen, but the precious minority, the ‘saving remnant’ of hu- 
manity.” ELWARD Ev. 
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A FETE DIEU PROCESSION IN THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


A FINE day in June is a good gift from God. I know of no 
better way of sanctifying it than hearing Mass in a country vil- 
lage in the Province of Quebec, and taking part in the Féte 
Dieu procession of the Blessed Sacrament, The particular vil- 
lage that E and I chose this year in which to combine our 
visible expression of devotion and our invisible study of ‘ French- 
Canadian life and character” was Sault-au-Récollet, seven 
miles from the heart of the city of Montreal, on the southern 
branch of the Ottawa, known as the Riviere des Prairies. Half 
an hour’s drive in one of the crowded carriages of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, wherein you make acquaintance (by sight only) 
of one or two eminent Canadian statesmen, a missionary bishop, 
two nuns, three young seminarians, various thrifty housewives 
returning with their week’s supply of necessaries, a farmer or 
two, divers travelling agents, a man whose leg had been blown 
off recently in a gas explosion and who persisted in being taken 
home to be nursed, three priests, and, last and most lovely, a 
little maid of ten summers, in spotless white raiment, wreath, and 
veil, going out by train to receive the blessing of “ grandpére,” 
she having that morning made her First Communion. 

“ Sault-au-Récollet!” calls the conductor, and you, by means 
of a brave little jump, alight on the platform, which is almost 
two feet below the step of the carriage, and look wildly around 
you as the train steams slowly off to crawl through the iron sus- 
pension bridge which spans the rapids between Sault-au-Récollet 
and Bord-au-Plouffe. Carriages there are none—apparently ; but 
as you. gaze a spider-like vehicle, drawn by a veritable ghost of 
Rosinante, comes in sight and the driver declares himself bound 
for the village. Along with a small contingent of our fellow- 
passengers, E and I entered this chariot, called in these 
parts “‘ la diligence.” 

The road winds along the margin of the turbulent river, and 
the music of the ever-foaming rapids keeps time to our tuneful 
thoughts. Under branching elms, across cool; bubbling streams, 
and past picturesque cottages we are slowly driven. A turn in 
the road brings us to a lofty mission cross in a little enclosure 
by the wayside. Upon the cross are nailed the instruments of 
the Passion, and as we pass it our driver lifts his hat in saluta- 
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tion. Before this simple shrine knelt a little girl in a blue frock, 
her high straw hat trimmed with a band of vivid red, and her 
chapelet between her little brown fingers. Further along the 
road we encountered a band of children, all dressed with neat- 
ness and a picturesque effect of color; they were singing lustily, 
with all the power of their shrill little voices, and the burden of 
their song was in the interests of the morrow: 


“ Donnez, donnez, donnez, donnez, 
Donnez, donnez un beau jour!” 


When the cross-roads were reached our driver reined up 
Rosinante and alighted at the door of a large brick building 
known as “ Peloquin’s Hotel,” a house liberally patronized both 
in summer and winter by excursion parties from the city. 

Admirable in all its arrangements we found this village hos- 
telry, and it was in a very contented frame of mind that we 
opened our eyes on the morning of “ Procession Sunday.” Our 
awakening was at an early hour, for, determined to share all the 
village privileges, we had decided upon approaching the sacra- 
ments in the little chapel of the Jesuit Fathers’ novitiate, situ- 
ate fully a mile from Peloquin’s. A well-laid “ ¢rottoir”” extends 
along the roadside, so that our shoes were none the worse of 
the dampness of earth and grass as we slowly wended our way 
along the beautiful country road. Throughout the night the 
rain-fall had been considerable, and a cloudy sky frowning sul- 
lenly above the rapid river gave promise of bad weather and a 
consequent disappointment. Our walk was most enjoyable, in 
spite of the threatening aspect of nature—the country was so 
lovely in its new spring livery, and the gardens all so sweet with 
their brave show of lilacs and lilies. Pretty cottages extend 
from Peloquin’s to the beautiful convent of the Sacred Heart, 
the well-kept grounds of which occupy a large space on the 
map of our route. Then the road meets the river, and the two 
run along in harmony for a little way until the shore widens out 
from us, and we pass on under the lindens and over a meadow 
where a brook murmurs among sweet yellow cowslips and 
blossoming choke-cherry trees. On we go past shrines of 
curious style and decoration, past primitive Canadian cottages 
and more stately houses in shaded grounds, past the residence 
St. Janvier, presented by Monsignor Vinet to the diocese of 
Montreal as a home for invalided priests—on until we come to 
“the Hill which is called Beautiful,” or, in other words, to the 
wide gateway which divides from the outer world the Canadian 
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novitiate of the Society of Jesus. Up the broad plane of avenue, 
under grand old limes and elms, past a shrine of the Blessed 
Mother, in the shadow of which is a parterre of flowers planted 
in the device of the sacred monogram, and an unpretending 
flight of steps leads us to the small brown door through which 
so many men have entered as Saul to emerge as Paul. It wasa 
new experience this, and we trembled somewhat at our own 
temerity. The door was opened by a young lay brother, a 
pretty boy of possibly twenty years of age, whose downcast lids 
could not veil the beauty of his large, lustrous eyes. 

We asked for an English-speaking father, and he ushered us 
into the poor little chapel to prepare for confession. What a 
poor little chapel! Poor as to space, furniture, decoration, and 
yet how holy! A quaint old altar, some good oil-paintings, two 
bits of delicate painting in needlework, old and of great value, 
a terrible suggestion in crude colors of St. Michael on the war- 
path—the picture, | was afterwards told, was painted by a native 
Mexican, which probably accounts for the saint having five os- 
trich-feathers in his hair—a side altar to the Blessed Virgin, a 
small harmonium, and some rows of yellow benches complete 
the inventory of the furniture of this nursery of saints. I am 
forgetting to include the confessional, of tiny proportions, tucked 
behind the door in such wise that the penitent is more or less 
shaken according as the door be more or less frequently opened 
during the time of his recital of transgressions. 

We had time for our examen of conscience and prayer be- 
fore the father entered the chapel. What a privilege it was to 
kneel at his feet in that sanctified spot, to have holy absolution 
given us, and to receive gentle words of counsel from one whose 
every word has a power to encourage and to heal! And then 
the Mass, the novices forming the chief part of the congrega- 
tion, with their pious demeanor and their strange and shabby 
gowns. Finding ourselves the only worldlings in the chapel, we 
consulted the father as to the practicability of attending the Low 
Mass in the parish church and there receiving Holy Communion. 
This being possible, we did it, and hurried back to our hotel for 
breakfast, as the High Mass was to begin at nine o’clock. 

Half-past eight saw us retracing our steps, duly fortified for 
the fatigue of the morning. Past us rolled neat vehicles, full be- 
yond the original intention of the builders, for none could be left 
at home to-day: even the babies must come to do honor to the 
Bon Dieu. From all the quaint old homesteads come the families 
in Sunday raiment ; along an avenue to our left came evidently 
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an entire household, the mother of proportions seldom attained 
save by a daughter of Israel or a French-Canadian matron, the 
father thin as a rail, his shining broadcloth coat hanging in 
wrinkles around him, his trousers showing a strongly marked 
crease down the centre of each calf, and his silk hat resplendent 
in gloss though antique in shape. In his arms, clad in pink and 
blue, reposed the baby. Before us trotted two tiny boys, aged 
possibly four and six. They wore on their breast long white 
favors, tipped with golden fringe, and having some sign printed 
thereon. Thinking they were goodly specimens of some village 
Band of Hope, we stopped them to inspect their decorations; to 
our amusement they consisted of a large portrait of a “ fatted 
calf,” and a golden legend to the effect that Jean St. Jean was 
one of the guild of butchers. The youngsters had come from 
the city, and had probably purloined their respective fathers’ 
ribbons, so as to be entitled to the admiration of their coun- 
try cousins. The broad space of greensward in front of the 
church was edged by horses and carriages tied to the fence— 
nicely kept horses and neat carriages, telling of the prosperity of 
Sault-au-Récollet. There was no loitering outside to talk of 
current events; each parishioner with grave solemnity entered 
the church and took his seat. We did likewise, with this differ- 
ence, that we took some one else’s seat. 

In some parts of the sacred edifice there was room and to 
spare; in others seats were ata premium. I counted nine little 
boys perched on the holy-water cask. In they came, the good 
country people, many of them in gorgeous toilets. Why the 
mind of the French-Canadian peasant woman runs on plush I can- 
not say ; that it does so was evident from the number of ruby and 
mustard-colored plastrons of that effective nvaterial that were 
proudly borne up the various aisles. After the Gospel the curé 
made the announcements for the following week, beginning witha 
few well-chosen words on the subject of the procession of the day, 
in which he recommended his flock not to engage in idle conver- 
sation on the route, but to say their beads and endeavor to re- 
main recollected. In the sanctuary were seated three old priests 
from St. Janvier, the vicaire of the parish, and two young Je- 
Suits from the novitiate. 

At the conclusion of the Mass we all left the church for the 
greensward, where an old priest, with a beautiful, delicate face, 
formed us into line. He never was in political life, that old gen- 
tleman, or at least he never was an organizer of political pro- 
cessions, for he decreed that we should walk in a double line, four 
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abreast, two and two, which was, as every one who has ever 
tried to elongate a torchlight procession will know, a terrible 
waste of material. First went a man of important demeanor, 
carrying a blue mace whereor, under a golden ball, ran the 
legends, “ Dieu et mon Droit” and “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense ”—in what honor I know not. Next to him came a man, 
gorgeous in white gloves, bearing aloft the banner of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and then the women of the parish, the Sodalities of 
Les Dames de Ste. Anne, of Les Enfants de Marie, and female 
members of the Third Order of St. Francis; then the Guard of 
Honor of the Blessed Sacrament, the acolytes and the white- 
robed choir, the cross-bearer and the thurifer, the priests, and 
the canopy under which the venerable curé¢ bore aloft the Holy 
of Holies, supported by two other white-haired clergymen, 
and then the men of the various sodalities. Down the broad in- 
cline in front of the church and out into the village highway 
poured the procession, and just when the Blessed Sacrament 
passed the portals of the gateway the gray clouds broke and 
the sun shone forth in all his splendor. Along under the willows 
swept the cortége, and music filled the air. The main part of 
the singing was done by the two young Jesuits, whose magnifi- 
cent voices carried the Pange Lingua across the blue waves of the 
swift river, and echoed from the opposite banks of the fair island 
of Jesus. Solemn and slow was our pace and recollected our 
demeanor; in the hand of every man and woman hung a rosary, 
and the plea to our merciful Mother, Priez pour nous, pauvres 
pécheurs, arose on all sides. 

The village was gay with flowers and bunting, a grand de- 
coration was formed by flags loaned by the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, small standards floated from the window of every cot- 
tage, and the ground was strewn with bright blossoms from gar- 
den and meadow. In passing the neat homes of the good peo- 
ple of Sault-au-Récollet we had distractions, pardonable per- 
haps to strangers, and took many a glimpse at the exquisitely 
tidy and clean interiors of these cottages. In the doorway or 
on the gallery of almost every one wasa baby, who, too small 
to go to church, had been securely tied to its little chair and 
probably confided to the protection of St. Joseph. “ Anxious?” 
said a French-Canadian woman to me the other day—“ anxious? 
Yes, of course I am, but I have to work for my living; I cannot 
be always running after my children, soI give them to St. Jo- 
seph and tell him to take care of them, and—vozla tout.” St. Jo- 
seph took good care of these mites, and of the aged and infirm 
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too who, likewise propped up in their chairs, sat on the galleries 
and bowed their heads, encased in red or blue ¢ogues, as Jesus of 
Nazareth passed them by. In one house only did the dwellers 
appear too fashionable to join in the procession; they lounged on 
their veranda, and their devotion apparently continued only so 
long as the Blessed Sacrament was directly within their range 
of vision. 

At the first repository came the sign to kneel; and even the 
cherished plush plastrons went down in the dust as their wearers, 
with a faith stronger than fashion, bent low under the Divine 
Benediction. Then up again and on—on past the pretty gar- 
dens, and the road to the mill and the bright river; past little 
shops and cottage homes to another resting place, where again 
the Son of Man was lifted up to the adoration of the multitude. 


* Genitori, Genitoque,” 
sang the young Jesuit fathers, 


“ Laus et jubilatio 
Salus, honor, virtus quoque 
Sit et benedictio.” 


And again the blessing, the flashing of the golden ostensorium, 
the clinking of the beads of many chafelets,the lowly adoration 
of the faithful Canadians. Then up and back, back towards the 
church, past the babies and the aged and infirm, past the homes, 
the doors whereof stood wide open, the better to admit the bless- 
ing of the Bon Dieu, and up the greensward to the church for a 
third and last benediction; at the close of which the people dis- 
persed quietly and with decorum, not waiting for the usual chat- 
ter and gossip which too often mar the harmony of a Sunday 
morning in the country. 

Our prayers finished, E—— and I set about an inspection of the 
old church of Our Lady of the Visitation. The facade is quite 
new, and really imposing with its tall twin towers. But enter, 
pass under the choir gallery, and you are at once in the last cen- 
tury. The interior is white; ceiling and walls both are decorat- 
ed with delicate gold tracery in high relief. The pulpit—on the 
wall, according to the old French fashion—is also in white and 
gold, an exquisite bit of carving. The buttresses of the ceiling 
are finished with curiously wrought heads, painted in faint flesh- 
tints. The golden tracery in the sanctuary is very rich; the altar 
appears to date from the middle ages, and is probably one. of 
those exported from France in the days when that country was 
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interested in the propagation of religion in Canada. It is richly 
gilt, this altar, and well appointed. Over it hangs an old oil- 
painting of the Visitation, and in the side-chapels are also some 
ancient works of art, along with several more modern aids to 
devotion, the most noticeable of which is a miniature representa- 
tion of the Grotto of Lourdes, executed in wood or in stucco, and 
all complete. 

The quaint antiquity of the church interested us so much that 
we were bold enough to call upon Monsieur le Curé and ask him 
to enlighten us as to the probable date of its erection. Monsieur 
fe Curé lives in a magnificent modern mansion of gray stone, 
apparently very complete in all its appointments. We found 
him organizing a dinner-party; the old clergymen from St. 
Janvier who had assisted in the procession had accepted his hos- 
pitable invitation to remain to dinner with himself and Monsieur 
le Vicaire, but the two young Jesuits were, with many thanks, 
declining, and, as we entered, they departed to the adjacent 
novitiate. Monsieur le Curé,a dear old man with a kind and 
fatherly manner, told us that his parish had had its beginning in 
1696, when the Christian Indians of Ville Marie were brought 
from the mountain and established at Sault-au-Récollet. The 
cause of their removal from the “ Mission of the Mountain,” which 
was upon the actual site of the Grand Seminary, was the too great 
facility with which they could purchase “ fire-water” from the 
white traders. The same danger was found to prevail at Sault- 
au-Récollet, so that in 1721 the Indian mission was removed and 
permanently established at Oka, on the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, where it still exists. The actual church of Sault-au-Ré- 
collet was built in 1751; the extension and facade were added of 
late years. 

While we talked to the curé the odor of boiled and roast 
grew more and more apparent, and we bethought ourselves of 
the possible wrath of the cook, and hurriedly said good-by, 
promising to return another day for a second chapter in the his- 
tory of Sault-au-Récollet. 

And then back through the daisies and buttercups, through 
the cowslips and clover, under the blossoms and over the 
brooks, until our hotel is reached. In the afternoon Benediction 
at the convent of the Sacred Heart, and then the convenient 
train from Ottawa, which brings us to Montreal in ample time 
to alléWus to attend the last English sermon of the season at 
the eight o’clock service in the Church of the Gésu. 

A. M. Pope. 
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CHILDREN AS SUICIDES. 


CHILDREN AS SUICIDES. 


EVERY now and then we hear a complaint from large-hearted, 
children-loving people that there are no longer any children for 
them to love. They generally utter this lamentation about 
Christmas time, when they discover that the babies won’t believe 
in Santa Claus and the little girls won’t play with dolls; or when 
they have strayed recklessly into juvenile ball-rooms under the 
fond delusion that they will witness an old-fashioned game of 
romps ; or—worse than all—when they have innocently asked 
some solemn mite of a child if she likes The Arabian Nights, and 
have been answered, with a strong implied rebuke, that she pre- 
fers Plutarch’s Lives and Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. It is 
hard not to sympathize with these crestfallen adults, whose ob- 
solete notions of childish ignorance and simplicity have led them 
into such humiliating errors. They feel, probably, like the hap- 
less old lady in Punch who says weakly to her small niece: “ Do - 
you hear the chou-chou, Ethel?’’ To which the nineteenth-cen- 
tury baby replies, with chilling condescension: “ If you mean the 
locomotive, auntie, I hear it very well,” 

But there is another side of the question which is not so dis- 
tinctly humorous, and at which the most light-hearted of us can- 
not afford to be amused. The crimes of children have become 
as palpably mature as their pleasures, and, if less numerous than 
they were fifty years ago, are infinitely more painful to contem- 
plate. Thanks to compulsory school-laws and reformatory insti- 
tutions, there are fewer little vagabonds roaming around our 


‘streets, pilfering meagrely from open shops and provision-stands, 


and becoming inured to a life of beggary and vice through sheer 
unconsciousness of anything cleaner or better. But, on the other 
hand, we can hardly open a newspaper without seeing how a 
thirteen-year-old lad has adroitly robbed his employer, and has 
started promptly for the far West on his slender stolen capital ; 
or how a twelve-year-old girl has been enticed away from home 
and safety by depraved companions as young or younger than 
herself; or how a nine-year-old baby has killed his little brother 
because he failed to see “much good in a brother anyway,” 
which was the argument actually advanced by a sardonic infan- 
tile murderer some few months ago. Or perhaps—and this really 
seems the most hopeless spectacle of all—we read how some 
miserable little boy or girl has come to the very, grown-up 
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conclusion that life is not worth living, and, with the help of a 
piece of rope or five cents’ worth of laudanum, has braved the 
unknown and unfeared terrors of eternity. In fact, the para- 
graphs headed “ A Youthful Suicide” have become such a fre- 
quent occurrence of late that we hardly stop to notice them, but 
pass lightly on to some more piquant narrative of vice. It is 
only when the thing happens at our very doors, and the paper 
consequently devotes a column or so to the details of one espe- 
cial case, that we begin to ask ourselves whether self-destruction 
is or Ought to be in the recognized catalogue of ‘childish short- 
comings. 

Nothing could well seem more utterly trivial than the causes 
which provoke the greater number of these young people to 
take their own lives. From the little lad of seven who drowned 
himself because his mother would not give him any lunch, to the 
boy of sixteen who shot himself recently in Philadelphia over the 
grave of his pet dog, or the half-grown girl in Buffalo who 
hanged herself in the attic because her father would not per- 
mit her to go to the skating-rink, we read everywhere the 
same sad story of morbid emotionalism and unrestrained tem- 
per. Sometimes it is the fear of punishment which drives a 
foolish child to suicide, and sometimes resentment at parental 
discipline; in both of which cases there is apt to be much out- 
spoken sympathy for the small sufferer, and much implied cen- 
sure for the home methods which have produced such unnatural 
results. Yet, strange as it may seem, those hapless little waifs 
who are rescued occasionally from real and sickening cruelty 
never appear to have even thought of death as a possible way out 
of theirtroubles. They suffer on and on with a dim, pitiful resig- 
nation until some kindly hand snatches them from their misery 
and publishes to an indignant world the story of their wrongs. 
But the well-housed, well-fed, and often well-loved children who 
deliberately kill themselves rather than bear some merited dis- 
grace or pay the penalty for some guilty misdemeanor, belong 
to a totally different class. Nervous, sensitive, self-absorbed lit- 
tle creatures, without the careless vitality of childhood or the 
gay defiance of youth, their physical cowardice is at the mercy 
of every exaggerated emotion. It is hard enough to make a boy 
truthful and generous; it is not possible to make him brave. I 
have before me now the account of a thirteen-year-old lad, the 
son of a wealthy farmer in the South, who committed suicide be- 
cause his mother thought fit to punish him for some irritating 
childish offence. The boy, it seems, was the spoiled darling of 
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the family, and ill-accustomed to penalties of any kind. Stung 
to a sense of resentment which would be comical were it not so 
bitter, he brooded for some time over his grievance, and, finally 
concluding that life was not tolerable on such terms, he proceed- 
ed to hang himself with wagon-lines in the barn, leaving a heri- 
tage of grief and unmerited self-reproach to his heart-stricken 
parent. Another little fellow, only seven years of age, made a 
similar attempt because his mother threatened to tell his father 
about some particular piece of naughtiness. She saw him pass 
the door with a coil of rope in his hand, and asked him what he 
was going to do with it. ‘“ Make a swing,” was the unconcerned 
reply ; and when the poor woman went to the barn a few min- 
utes later she found the child hanging by his neck to a cross- 
beam, while the water-pail which he had kicked from under him 
‘was still rolling at his feet. Fortunately she was in time to cut 
him down, a half-strangled and wholly frightened little boy, with 
a purple face,a deep red ring around his neck, and an altered 
opinion regarding the pleasures and pangs of suffocation. 

The appalling part of such an incident is the extraordinary 
youth of the culprit. Eight years ago an English writer on 
suicide announced to the startled world that, of the sixty thou- 
sand Europeans who annually took their own lives, two thousand 
were children. The youngest case then recorded was that of a 
boy of nine who drowned himself for grief at the loss of his pet 
canary. Since 1880 we have'beaten the record many times. The 
number of suicides has increased enormously, and America alone 
can point to more than one baby of seven who has wearied of 
his hardly tasted existence. From twelve to sixteen, however, 
appears to be the age at which children are most prone to self- 
destruction, and, if we examine a few of the instances so persist- 
ently brought before the public, we shall see but too plainly how 
links are wrought in the sad continuity of crime. Just as one 
daring robbery or brutal murder gives birth to a dragon-brood 
of sins, so each miserable piece of childish folly leaves behind it 
the germ of another tragic development. About a year ago a 
Philadelphia carpenter named Niblick came home from his hard 
day’s work to find the lifeless body of his thirteen-year-old 
daughter swinging from a nail in his little front parlor. - The girl 
Was motherless, and had been left in charge of the house, and 
of two younger children who were crouched trembling on the 
floor, staring helplessly at their dead sister. One of them, a boy 
of five, made the astonishing statement that a neighbor named 
McClelland and her daughter Florence, who was Annie Niblick’s 
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friend and playmate, had come in during their father’s absence, 
and had deliberately hanged the little girl against the wall, drag- 
ging the chair from under her. The story was too absurd to gain 
any credence, and the child himself, on being questioned, broke 
down utterly and refused to repeat his words. It was shown, 
moreover, that Annie had been guilty of some trivial disobedi- 
ence and feared her father’s anger. The coroner’s jury exoner- 
ated the accused, and brought in a simple verdict of “ death by 
strangulation”; and the matter was well-nigh forgotten by 
the public until thirteen months afterwards, when Florence 
McClelland, being then just fourteen years of age, had her pho- 
tograph taken as a farewell gift for her mother, swallowed five 
cents’ worth of laudanum, and sat down quietly to die. Happily 
her condition was discovered before it was too late, and the 
prompt use of remedies brought her back to consciousness. She 
confessed that she had tried to kill herself because the story of 
Annie Niblick’s death had given rise to unkind rumors in the 
neighborhood, and had forced her to leave her situation. The 
problem of living down this foolish scandal was more than her 
weak courage could face. It would be better, she thought, to 
“go and join Annie’’; and, as the means of suicide are always 
perilously cheap and easy, only a narrow chance prevented the 
rapid fulfilment of her plans. As it was, the dramatic paragraphs 
devoted to her proceedings, the vivid newspaper accounts of her 
beauty—which may very safely be doubted—of her “ big brown 
eyes and plaintive face,” of the historic tin-type, “a perfect like- 
ness, with her long brown hair falling over her shoulders,” and 
of her charms and trials and sorrows generally, were enough to 
set a dozen more foolish little girls all on edge to follow her pic- 
turesque example. 

A still more striking instance of the close connection which 
such crimes bear to one another may be found in the history of 
two children who, six months ago, lived next door to each other 
in one of the humbler suburbs of Philadelphia. The younger, 
Katie Kearney, was a bright little Catholic girl of twelve, and 
her companion, Carrie Fitzgerald, was only a few months older. 
Carrie had a stepmother, with whom, after the not uncommon 
fashion of stepchildren, she failed to agree; and one afternoon, 
when the friends were confiding to each other the history of all 
their vexations, she suggested that suicide was the easiest way 
out of them, in fact the way that “most people” took to get rid 
of the inevitable burdens of life. Katie listened, only half-con- 
vinced; but two weeks later Carrie pushed her theories into 
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practice by hanging herself in one of the Kearneys’ bed-rooms, 
where she was discovered and cut down in scant time to save 
her life. After that Mr. Kearney, not relishing his daughter’s 
intimacy with her neighbor, moved into another street, and 
Katie had new, and let us hope more cheerful, companions. But 
the seed had been already planted in the child’s soul ; the image 
of Carrie dangling from the rope was always in her mind; the 
“easy way” of getting rid of troubles was too felicitous to be 
forgotten. Three months later she was found hanging stiff and 
cold by the side of her little bed. A strong piece of bag-twine 
was twisted around her neck and fastened to a hook in the wall ; 
a chair lying overturned at her feet showed how her purpose 
had been accomplished. Whether she had in idle mood been 
trying to imitate her friend, with no real thought of suicide, and 
had missed her footing on the chair, or whether the morbid im- 
pulse of the moment had proved too powerful a temptation, 
none will ever know. Her home was happy, her days un- 
troubled, and her death one of those pitiful, purposeless, ignoble 
tragedies that throw a blight over the broad face of ordinary 
commonplace life. 

Now, even looking at such cases from the most tolerant and 
charitable standpoint, we cannot help thinking that self-destruc- 
tion is not a wholesome topic for children’s conversations, and 
that there is something distinctly unnatural in these premature 
speculations and experiments. But the plain fact of their un- 
fitness does not make it any easier to close our eyes to their ex- 
istence, and it may qn the whole be better worth our while to 
inquire into the influences at work. Little boys and girls of 
twelve do not, as a rule, belong to that highly esoteric band of 
scientific pessimists who demonstrate with mathematical pre- 
cision the inherent joylessness of life. They are wont not to vex 
their minds over abstract questions, but each one regards his 
own case as exceptional, and makes it the subject of his exclu- 
sive contemplation. That lack of perspective which is the re- 
sult of childish short-sightedness gives a terrible prominence to 
the matter in hand; and when this matter is one which embraces 
the whole gamut of youthful suffering, when it entails sorrow 
and pain and fear, each real in kind if trivial in degree, then the 
child's soul is demoralized and his customary serenity stands 
him in little stead. The troubles of children seem to us so 


grotesquely disproportionate because, without experience and 


without foresight, they feel as if the whole of life were made up 
of the present melancholy moment. It is true the cloud soon 
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melts away, but it is none the less black while it threatens; the 
ordeal is quickly over, but, for the moment at least, it is a heart- 
breaking affair. 

Added to the unreasoning bitterness of a child’s grief is the 
sense of impotence which makes it seem impossible for him to 
escape ; and here we havea clue to the motives which prompt 
him to suicide. It is a way out of his hardships, and the only 
way that lies within his feeble power. He is weak, and grown- 
up people are strong; but in this fashion, at least, he can defy 
them. He is unhappy, and grown-up people are unkind ; but by 
this one act he can turn the tables and inflict on them the pangs 
that he is suffering now. He is insignificant, and grown-up 
people think lightly of his woes; but here is a method by which 
he can suddenly become of the utmost importance and have the 
whole household g¢xcited over his fate. This is the train of 
thought which we descry in a morbid, self-centred child like 
Harriet Martineau, though, drolly enough, she is disposed even 
in mature age to ascribe much finer motives to her petulant 
discontent. It figures handsomely in her autobiography as a 
“devouring passion for justice,” which is a strangely reverential 
term to invent for the not uncommon naughtiness of an ill-tem- 
pered little girl. 


“Being usually very unhappy,” she writes, “I was constantly longing 
for heaven, and seriously and very frequently planning suicide in order to 
get there. I knew it was considered a crime, but I did not feel it so. I 
had a devouring passion for justice—justice first to my own precious self, 
and then to other oppressed people. Now and then I brooded over my 
injuries, and those of others who dared not speak; and then the tempta- 
tion to suicide was very strong. No doubt there was much vindictiveness 
in it. I gloated over the thought that I would make somebody care about 
me in some sort of way at last ; and, as to my reception in the other world, 
I felt sure that God would not be very angry with me for making haste to 
him when nobody else cared for me and so many people plagued me. One 
day I went to the kitchen to get the great carving-knife to cut my throat ; 
but the servants were at dinner, and that put it off for the time. By de- 
grees the design dwindled down into running away.” 


The incident of the carving-knife and of the servants being at 
dinner strikes us as rather an anti-climax to such a passionate 
narrative. One feels that this was not the stuff out of which real 
suicides are made, and that the little Harriet found too much 
consolation in her own self-pity and unctuous imaginings to be 
ever driven to the final step. Her trouble was the trouble of 
most unhappy children, as well as of unhappy adults—that mel- 
ancholy, unconscious egotism which turns all our thoughts in 
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upon ourselves. In her behalf must be urged the deafness 
which to some degree separated her from other children, and 
prevented her from throwing herself heartily into their projects 
and pastimes. The girl who proudly relates to you her baby 
sister's last and most inane witticism, or who tells you with 
glowing eyes how her brother has run a half-mile race in pre- 
cisely ten seconds and three-quarters less than five other boys, 
may not grow into a brilliant woman, but neither will she de- 
sire to cut her own throat because nobody loves her. The man 
who waxes eloquent over his favorite newspaper, or his favorite 
Congressman, or his own particular plan for municipal reform, 
may be the least interesting of companions, but he is in scant 
danger of blowing out his brains because of the irremediable 
evils of life. 

All this, however, is but a partial and, in some measure, a 
superficial way of looking at the difficulty. It is not granted to 
every one to be happy, or even to have wholesome, unselfish dis- 
positions ; but it is expected of every one that we make a brave 
struggle against our most depressing influences, a brave effort 
for better and brighter things. And this struggle is as distinctly 
within the compass of a child’s ability as of a man’s or woman’s. 
In fact the radical difference between right and wrong appeals 
far more sharply to the infant than tothe adult mind; for the 
young regard all ethical questions with a rigid directness unre- 
lieved by any of those vague gradations that our more elaborate 
casuistry can devise. Harriet Martineau, indeed, cheated herself 
—or would have us think so—into the belief that God would not 
be angry with her for “making haste” to him; but the aver- 
age child is quickly taught that suicide is akin to murder, that 
the finality of the act debars the sinner from the last grace of 
contrition, and that a brave endurance of our earthly vexations 
is the test, not only of human worth, but also of our spiritual 
advancement. The English writer Whose statistics of suicide I 
have already quoted confesses somewhat regretfully that reli- 
gion is the only effective barrier against this insidious disease. 
He himself is prepared to treat the matter from “a broader and 
more liberal basis ” (!); but the fact remains, and he is prompt to 
recognize it, that for mankind generally there is no preventive 
like an honest hope of heaven, an uncompromising fear of hell : 


“ Antipathy to self-killing on religious grounds constitutes the only 
real resistance to it that has so far been discovered ; and it is precisely the 
diminution of this religious antipathy which explains its recent large ex- 
tension. In suggesting that a wider and more general popular view might 
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usefully be taken of the subject as a whole, we strongly insist, at the same 
time, on the practical usefulness and healthy effects of the purely religious 
objections to suicide. They alone have controlled it in the past; they 
alone, so far as we can at present judge, seem capable of holding it in the 
future. No other regulating force appears to be available.” 


The children, then, whose religious instruction enables them to 
realize the plain fact that self-murder is a grievous sin are pro- 
vided with one efficient weapon against the promptings of a 
morbid self-love ; and if their daily occupations be of a simple, 
healthy order, and their reading of a cleanly, bracing sort, it is 
hard to understand how such a lamentable fate could befall them. 
Reading, indeed, has been too often held responsible for this as 
for countless other evils; suicide, we are facetiously told, keeps 
pace with the alphabet, and to Cadmus and John Faust belong, 
in equal shares, the blame. Now, happily or unhappily, the 
alphabet is one of those gifts which can never be withdrawn 
from mankind. If the educated German and Frenchman kill 
themselves, while the ignorant Italian and Spaniard live blithely 
on, it follows, not so much that learning itself is in fault—espe- 
cially asa very moderate portion suffices for this unpleasant result 
—as that the generality of readers make but an indifferent use of 
the little that they know. It is neither possible nor desirable to 
keep children in ignorance of their letters; but that is no reason 
why “all print,” to use Mr, Boffin’s pregnant phrase, should be 
open to their inspection, One-third of the juvenile crimes com- 
mitted every year may be easily traced to the influence of coarse 
and vicious literature. The youthful thief and rowdy finds a 
congenial example in the flashy, dare-devil hero of a cheap novel; 
the silly school-girl has her head hopelessly turned by the ro- 
mantic adventures of the low-born maidens who figure in the 
weekly story-papers. And to these prolific sources of vice may 
be added others less commonly understood and less vigorously 
combated. Mr. Froude has drawn for us a lively picture of the 
reading-rooms of free libraries, and no one familiar with these 
institutions will be disposed to question the accuracy of his de- 
tails. Knowledge is power, or so, at least, we used to be told; 
but the books from which such lustihood may be garnered stand 
in unbroken ranks, hoary with dust, while propped up at the 
long black tables are little boys and girls eagerly devouring the 
dubious folly of the hour. Nobody knows what these small, 
stooping, pale-faced creatures are reading, and apparently no- 
body cares. The same parents who keep a close watch over the 
contents of their own book-shelves turn their children out to 
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browse, not on the rich pasturage of the vigorous old authors 
so bravely recommended by Lamb, but on whatever vapid trum- 
pery their ignorance or their weakness may select. 

Then again there is the ever-vexed and vexing subject of the 
daily press, that mighty giant whose huge bulk is the idol of the 
many and the abhorrence of the few; whose self-trumpeted vir- 
tues sound deafeningly in our ears, and whose plague-spots are 
exhibited with such ostentatious indifference before our startled 
eyes. It isnot easy to judge this vast creation by the same 
rules that we lay down authoritatively for a Sunday-school an- 
nual or a primary text-book. The duty of seeing all things and 
handling all things is not compatible with great delicacy of mind 
or touch ; the task of pleasing a given number of patrons is hardly 
conducive to a fantastic nicety of judgment. Rather let us be 
grateful for the general tone of our best newspapers, which is both 
clean and wholesome, and for their general integrity, which, save 
when party issues are at stake, is wont to deal squarely with the 
interests of the public.. Because the press is obstinately blind to 
its own faults—through no lack of critics to point them out—we 
need not be blind to its obvious merits, the merits of manliness 
and decency; but neither need we yield assent to its extrava- 
gant pretensions, and grow to think it the one essential element 
of civilization. The man who makes it his curious boast that he 
reads nothing but the papers condemns himself unsolicited to an 
intellectual prison fare; but what shall we say to the following 
modest paragraph, which is copied verbatim from a Western 
daily, and which doubtless embodies the unspoken views of many 
American parents ? 


“The boy or girl who is a regular newspaper reader will grow up in in- 
telligence, and will use good language, both in speaking and writing, even 
with a limited education. It is news, science, literature, grammar, history, 
geography, and spelling combined.” 

This seems a powerful combination, but there are still one or 
two articles forgotten on the list. The boy or girl who isa 
“regular newspaper reader” learns something besides science, 
literature, grammar, history, geography, and spelling—some- 
thing more promptly recognized and easily acquired than any 
of these valuable studies. ‘“ The story of all the malcontents as 
ever was hanged is very amusing,” wrote little Marjorie Flem. 
ing in her diary half a century ago; and the children of to-day 
seem to be much of her mode of thinking. A murderer is an 
object of more genuine interest to them than Bismarck or the 
czar; a daring train robbery is far more alluring than all the 
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wonders of the Lick Observatory. To them, moreover, belongs 
the imitative passion which is the accompaniment of an imperfect 
development; they naturally seek to do what is done by other 
and older people, especially if their imaginations are fired by the 
melodramatic flavor of the deed. We are told that wherever the 
Indiana White Caps have taken upon their shoulders the burden of 
administering justice after their own fantastic methods, the small 
boys band themselves together in imitation of their fathers, and 
any urchin who cheats too successfully at marbles, or otherwise 
offends against their stringent legislature, is lashed by masked 
comrades into a more delicate sense of propriety. So, too, the 
youthful thieves, murderers, and suicides model their actions 
after the example set them by adults more familiar with the de- 
tails of crime. The German girl who saturated her clothing 
with benzine, and set fire to herself on the railway station at 
Nordhausen just as the train rolled in, had evidently studied 
the picturesque features of her part. The little American boy 
who flung himself on the track before an advancing locomotive 
followed some outside suggestion rather than an inward impulse. 
It was testified by the brakeman, who looked on powerless to 
save, that this child of fourteen raised his head but once, gave 
but one brief glance at the fearful engine that thundered near, 
and then, trembling, buried his face in his hands. Yet what 
were his boyish troubles, what could the troubles of that age be, 
compared to such a moment of horror and despair! The French 
lad of thirteen who hanged himself after making a will in which 
he solemnly bequeathed his body to the earth and his soul to Rous- 
seau—“ Reddite ergo qua sunt Czsaris Czsari”—was but re- 
producing after his feeble fashion the sickly sentimentality of his 
surroundings. 

It might perhaps be thought by sober-minded people that 
such juvenile records are not in themselves healthy reading 
for little people, and that the less they learn about such un- 
pleasing possibilities the better; but not only are they given 
every facility for self-enlightenment, which it seems can hardly 
be avoided, but now and then especial pains are taken to help 
them on their way. That a mere baby, only seven years old, 
should deliberately drown himself because his mother—hard- 
worked, doubtless, and vexed, after the hasty fashion of mothers, 
by interruptions—refused to give him a slice of bread and butter, 
is, we grant, an interesting problem to the student of causes and 
effects, but it is not a pleasant study or example for other little 
boys of seven who would probably never dream of such a thing 
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for themselves, Yet Mrs. Piatt has thought fit to celebrate this 
infantine tragedy in verses sedulously addressed to youthful 
readers, and calculated to arouse their warmest sympathies for 
the deed. I quote the poem entire to show how many graceful 


and pleasing sentiments can be woven around the suicide of a 
child: 


“ Yes, brown and rosy, perhaps, like you, 
Was the little boy they have not found, 
Or perhaps his eyes, like yours, were blue, 
And his poor, sweet head faint golden, too— 

The little child who was drowned, 


“TI hardly think his mother was nght— 

Did she have it >—not to give him the bread; 
But he shut the door, and then— Good-night’ 
(Yes, he went alone and without any light) ; 

‘ll never come home,’ he said. 


“ Poor little child! he was seven years old. 
Why, the bird’s wild nest was new in the tree; 
There were roses enough for him to hold 
In his two small hands. But the river is cold 
In the summer-time, you see. 


“From the trouble of tears where did he go? 
Where did he go with his two bare feet ? 
That life was bitter he seemed to know; 
(What manner of bread did he think to eat ?) 
Did he know that death was sweet ?” 


The best thing that can be said for these mellifluous verses is 
that no child, unless he were a member of a juvenile Browning 
Club, would be likely to extract much meaning out of them. 
Life is bitter and death is sweet, but this certainty is one which 
does not ordinarily dawn upon our perceptions at seven. Neither 
is it desirable that such a speedy and logical solution of the prob- 
lem should enter the infant mind. “ Suicide,” says a well-known 
writer, “is the most exclusively personal of all forms of gratifica- 
tion, No other act is so intensely individual or so profoundly 
selfish ; no other act is so restively independent or so inquisitive- 
ly experimental.” Now, this restless and defiant independence 
hardly strikes us as the natural attribute of a child, and it is not 
good husbandry on our part to plant such seed and nourish it. 
In fact, the proverbially dense little girl who gained for herself 
an immortal place in literature by convincing Mr. Wordsworth 


that she knew nothing about death, and could not be made to 
VOL, XLVIII.—13 
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understand it, is a refreshing type to the weary student of mod- 
ern precocity. Imagine the guileless poet’s frame of mind if, 
instead of the 


“ simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb,” 


he had encountered the small American rustic wandering wilfully 
“from the trouble of tears” down to his self-sought grave! 
Fancy the author of “Lucy Gray” and “ Alice Fell” reading 
Mrs. Piatt’s verses, and conjuring up in his brain the exact spe- 
cies of child to whom such reflections are addressed! And fancy 
the little boy or girl who has listened alert and wide-eyed to the 
thrilling story of a baby’s suicide, deigning to take an interest in 
such commonplace trivialities as Barbara Lewthwaite’s pet lamb 
or Alice Fell’s cloak ot “ duffel gray.” Verily, the old order 
changes, and the new one, while dazzlingly magnificent in scope, 
is as yet somewhat comfortless in detail. We have ridden fast 
since Wordsworth’s day, and /es enfans perdus have paid the 
penalty of our speed. AGNES REPPLIER. 





THE MARQUIS OF CASTIGLIONE.* 


BORN a prince and marquis, growing up to wealth and splen- 
dor, 
All the honors of this world wooing him to win and wear, 
And a father’s high ambition, and a mother’s watching tender, 
Pointing out the path to glory, softening every roughness 
there. 


In his beautiful young manhood called to take his stately sta- 
tion 
At the proudest court of Europe, by his future king to 
stand, 
Think what visions must have risen upon his imagination— 
Pleasure, but to smile and taste it; glory. but to lift his 
hand! 





*St. Aloysius Gonzaga was by birth the Marquis of Castiglione, Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Marquis of Solferino, etc., but resigned his rank and dignities to enter the Jesuit 
order, 
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Should he pluck life’s reddest roses? Drain its jewel-crusted 
chalice ? 
Crowd with joys the days and years, and then leave them, satis- 
fied ? 
Should he grasp the harsher laurels? For the conflict leave the 
palace ? 
Challenging a future glory from the battle where he died ? 


Be the happiness still higher and the glory more enduring ! 
Should he write the wondrous poems that outlast a thousand 
lives? 
That were fame well worth the winning, and a vision more 
alluring, 
| Stainless—sweet and pure and golden as the honey the bee 
) hives! 








, Oh! to gather all its fulness from the life that lay before him, 


t And yet claim a recognition from the life that was to be; 
: Bind the blossoms round his brows, yet plant the future laurels 
o’er him; 


Shine in sunlight like a dew-drop—share the sea’s eternity ! 


That were life! But here was God; and at once the riddle 
ended ; 
For he gained all things for ever when he left them, every one ; 
Perfect bliss on earth with future bliss in heaven blended; 
- And for fame! behold his church there, and beside it in the 
sun, 
Satin-smooth and golden-hearted, breathing sweetly all delight, ‘ 
See St. Aloysius’ lilies, still and stately, tall and white! 


M. B. Morse. 














PAUL RINGWOOD: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER VI.—Continued. 


I HAD never seen but two blind in my life—one whose eyes 
were shut, one whose eyes were fearful things to look at. My 
father’s eyes were intelligent, bright, and handsome as they had 
ever been. ‘ 

“Tt can't be,” I cried; “they’re not shut, they’re not like old 
Dave’s—” 

“God forbid!” interrupted my father. And that was the 
nearest approach to a complaint I have ever heard that brave 
gentleman, my father, utter in the long years of his blindness. 
Forgetting that he did not like me to touch him, I put my arm 
about father’s neck. Gently putting me from him, he said: 
“ Don’t be foolish.” 

“No, papa, I won't,” I said; “but I am so sorry, I don't 
know what to do.” 

“T will tell you what you must not do,” ‘he said; “ you must 
not let Bert know, and you must not cry and pity me.” 

I promised not to tell Bert, but how could I promise not to 
pity him when my heart was aching for him? Still, I did make 
such a promise, the only promise I ever made my poor father 
that I have not kept. I wanted to ask him if he would ever get 
his sight again, what had caused his blindness, but I did not dare 
to. Afterwards it was told me that he had lost his sight from 
too much reading and writing, and that there was a possibility 
of its being restored. It may as well be said here that my 
father never spoke of his blindness to me, and that it always an- 
noyed him to have strangers speak to him of it. 

“Do you think that you: can read to me? lead me when! 
wish to walk?” my father asked. 

“Yes, yes!” I cried, my heart swelling with pride that I 
could be of service to him. 

“ That will do,” he said;-metioning-me to be still. “No doubt 
you will do your best,” and a look of pain crossed his face. 
“What do you do with yourself during the day ?” 

I told him how I went to St. Bede’s every day; of my friend, 
Amy Morrison, how she took walks with me. “ When I come 
home I read till Nurse Barnes has my dinner ready, and then I 
read till bedtime.” 
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‘* What do you read?” he questioned. 

“ Novels, history, travels, and poetry,” I answered. 

He smiled, thinking, probably, what a little creature I was. 
“ What are you reading now?” he asked. 

“T am going to read Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust,” I answered. 

“Suppose that you read it to me,” said father; “ but before 
you begin, call Nurse Barnes to me.” 

Nurse Barnes dropped the sheet that she was hemming, and 
called on her stars, when I told her that she was wanted by my 
father. When she had somewhat gotten over the surprise it 
gave her; that she should be wanted by father, she followed me 
to the book-room, wondering all the way what it could be he 
wanted her for. Not only nurse’s starched muslins but her re- 
peated curtsies announced her. Every time she curtsied, and 
that was whenever father spoke, something snapped. And when 
this something snapped, she put on an unconscious look that did 
not deceive me in the least. Later on she told me what it was 
that snapped. “Them dused whel-buns in my cossets; an’ be- 
lieve me or not, Master Paul, I was that ashamed I didn’t know 
whether I was on my head or on my heels.” 

“Good morning, nurse; sit down,” was the way my father 
greeted her. 

Three snaps and a crackle, during which father had a won- 
dering look in his sightless eyes. 

“I’m settin’ all day, leastways, to speak the truth, exceptin’ 
when I'm about the house; and if it be about the maids, Mr. 
Ringwood, I say nothing, they’re that careless; and I beg par- 
don, Mr. Ringwood, who in all these years has never found fault ; 
I know the soup’s not what it ought to be, but cook never did 
an’ never will know how to make clear soup; an’, Mr. Ringwood, 
I said it a hundred times, if you only would go about the house 
you never could find as much dust as you’d put on a pin’s head, 
not if you looked ever so—” Nurse stopped breathless. 

My father bowed his head and said Mrs. Ringwood had 
always appreciated nurse's services. “I sent for you merely to 
say that in future Master Paul will take his meals with me. 
You will have our meals, if you please, nurse, served to us here, 
in the book-room.” 

Amazed as nurse was, I was more so. I take my meals 
with father! What could it mean? 1 found out after. Blind, 
he would be sure to commit a thousand awkwardnesses at table, 
and he preferred that I should be the sole witness of what I am 
sure he felt to be his shame. Nurse did not let her amazement 
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express itself in words. The awe in which she stood of my 
father would have led her to do without question a much 
stranger thing than was the serving his dinner in the book-room. 
With much crackling of dress and snapping of whale-bones she 
asked: “ Don’t you think, Mr. Ringwood, the table set aside the 
window would be cheerfuller—lookin’ into the garden?” Father 
smiled. “As you please, nurse,” he said. “I shall not see the 
garden, though—you may as well be told, nurse, I have lost my 
sight.” 

I cannot convey in words my father’s calm abstraction 
in saying this. He spoke of his loss as though it were an affair of 
no moment, of no interest to himself. Nurse stared at him, then 
looked appealingly to me, who crept softly to her side and 
whispered, “ Papa’s blind.” When she quite understood, she 
threw up her wrinkled hands, exclaiming: “You poor, poor 
soul; God help you!” and burst into tears. 

All in all, | think my father was pleased with nurse’s ready 
appreciation—an appreciation clearer to him than for many days 
I was capable of making mine—of what his affliction must have 
cost so proud a man as he was; for he stretched out a hand, and 
receiving hers in his grasp, held it whilst he said: “ You are very 
good, nurse.” 

Dropping her hand, he continued in his natural tone: “ I won't 
detain you longer; we dine at the usual hour. Paul, get your 
book.” , 

Nurse curtsied, but not hearing her move to go, father 
said: “ Well?” 

“If you please, Mr. Ringwood,” stammered nurse, “if I 
could wait at table; Tiff’ —a sort of butler—“is so clumsy.” 

‘Certainly, certainly; anything you think fit,” said father. 
“Have you the book, Paul?” 

I don’t know how she managed it, but nurse went out of the 
room, her dress not crackling once. Getting down the book, I 
sat beside my father, and began what was to be my pleasure for 
many and many a day and night. After I had read an hour or 
so, he told me to tell him when I was tired. In the beginning 
of these readings I could not continue for more than two hours at 
a time without saying, “ Papa, may I rest now?” He would nod 
his head,and I would go to the garden for a while, or, in the win- 
ter, to talk with Nurse Barnes. After some months I cared no 
longer about resting, and would read on till father had tired 
of listening. A number of books I have read in this manner 
at a sitting, only stopping for my meals. He never talked to 
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me about the books I read to him, and it was only by guessing 
that I could tell what he liked. It has been said that my father 
was selfish in keeping me so entirely to himself that my edu- 
cation was neglected, I learned much from these readings, and 
I am quite sure that it never occurred to me to think that 
my father was selfish, for was not I happy—“ most times’’? 


CHAPTER VII. 


A CHILD’S LONGING. 


Bert was still ignorant of father’s affliction when he return- 
ed home for the holidays. When told of it he showed a great 
deal of {feeling ; weeping, he threw himself into father’s arms— 
arms that held him in fatherly embrace. What further passed 
between them I do not know, for I was told to go away and 
leave them alone. 

For several days the readings were interrupted, Bert being 
the greater part of the time with father. Since father’s blind- 
ness I had seen but little of Amy Morrison, but now that I was 
altogether free we again took our walks together. It was after 
one of these walks, the last I ever took with her, that I had my 
first quarrel with Bert. 

One morning early in July Amy Morrison and I were seated 
on a fallen tree on the brow of a hill at the entrance of a little 
wood. The great heat of summer had not come to parch the 
fields, and the hillside was yellow with buttercups swaying in a 
cool west wind; the Wingo a pearly thread between its yellow 
banks. 

We had been talking of what I was to be when I became a 
man, and both, of one mind, had decided that I would be a cler- 
gyman. 

“Paul,” said Amy, stooping to pluck a buttercup, “if you are 
to be a clergyman you must go to college.” 

“Of course,” I assented; “ but not now; papa needs me; I 
must read to him.” 

“You cannot go on reading always,” said Amy. “ You are 
almost eleven, and I am afraid, Paul, you are not well up in your 
studies.” And looking at me sadly, she gently smoothed back 
my hair. 

“TI just know nothing,” I candidly acknowledged. “I don't 
believe I’ll ever know enough to be a clergyman.” 
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“ You know how to say your prayers,”’ said Amy. 

“ That’s not enough,” I said decidedly. 

“It is much,” Amy declared; adding, “and you have read a 
great deal. You should speak to your father, Paul; tell him 
how anxious you are to go to school. He thinks you do not 
care to study ; tell him the whole truth.” 

“Oh! I cannot do that,” I exclaimed. “Were I to tell him 
now, he would think Iam tired of him. I’m not much, but I’m 
all he’s got.” 

“ Has he not Bert?” Amy asked. 

“ Bert has to go to college; he will be here only till after 
vacation,” I answered. 

“And why must Bert have an education and not Paul?” 
she questioned. 

“You see, Bert is very intelligent, and I am so dull,” I 
sighed. ‘fam afraid to ask father; I dare not. There would 
be no use in it, either.” 

Amy put her arm about me and tried to console me with the 
hope of better days to come. When she had said all she could 
to hearten a little boy who was very hopeless, the little boy felt 
very thankful, and began to believe that if Amy Morrison 
liked him he could not be so wretched a boy after all. 

Looking at her watch, Amy said that it was getting late, and 
that I must go home or I would be missed. 

“T don’t believe it,” I said doggedly ; “ Bert is there.” 

Looking earnestly at me, Amy said: “ Paul, ask God to save 
you from pride; it is a great vice, and brings no manner of hap- 
piness with it.” 

I reddened under her steady gaze, feeling that she read me 
clearly. We sauntered slowly down the hillside, across the rus- 
tic bridge, through the country lane. On the way we talked but 
little, and when we parted, Amy did what she had never done 
before; she stooped and kissed me, whispering softly, “God 
bless you, little Paul.” : 

Mine is but a dreary whistle, but on that day, as I went along 
under the great buttonwood trees that lined the street, I think 
that I whistled fairly well. Standing at the garden-gate to whis- 
tle, looking out on the hills so bright and gay on that sunshiny 
morning, I thought of my only friend, Amy Morrison. Present- 
ly I heard my name sharply called, and, turning about, saw Bert 
coming down the drive, his face flushed and angry. 

“Father wants you,” he called out ; continuing as he came up, 
“You're a pretty fellow! Nothing to do but to loaf about the 
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streets, and when I come home after working hard for ten 
months you expect me to attend to father. If you weren’t a 
fool I’d say you’re a brute—” He stopped, choked with anger. 

In my utter surprise all I could do was to gasp, “ Bert!” 

“Yes, Bert, and Bert,” mimicked my brother, continuing in 
broken speech: “Do you think I’ve nothing to do but poke 
about the house all day? You're jealous ‘cause father don’t 
like you as well as me. You knew I was going to Bob Greaves’ 
to-day, and out of spite you ran off, so’s I'd have to stay at 
home—as if Bob'd want you. Why even mother couldn’t bear 
you, you red-headed monkey—” 

May God forgive me! I was but a child, and what a troop 
of injustices rose before me! I seized my brother by the throat, 
and, though he was the stronger, taking him by surprise, threw 
him to the ground. “You liar!” I screamed. “How dare 
you? Mother did love me; you know she did!” 

Twisting himself out of my grasp, panting for breath, he 
sneered: “I ought to be proud to have a half-idiot for twin 
brother—” 

Beside myself, I was screaming that I would break every 
bone in Bert’s body, when father, led by Tiff, came between us. 

It was to me my father spoke—in a low voice, coldly and 
clearly. ‘“ Paul, what is the meaning of this brawl? Have you ° 
lost your reason?” 

I could not speak. I tried to, and the words would not 
shape themselves on my lips. All I could utter was, “ Father!” 

He stretched out his hand, and going to him I put mine in 
his. He dropped it and caught my arm. “ My boy, Bert, is he 
here?” 

“Here I am, father,” said Bert, putting his hand on the hand 
that now always carried a cane. 

“ Again I ask you, Paul,” said father, “why were you quar- 
relling with Bert?” 

Again I tried to speak, failing as before. 

Not letting go of my arm, he turned to Bert. “Since this 
fellow won’t speak, what has he been doing to you, my boy?” 

Bert! Bert! it was but achild’s quarrel, but after all these 
years I can only cry out, How could you, my brother, be so 
cruel ? 

“He got angry because Bob Greaves has not asked him to- 
day ; that’s not my fault, father,” said Bert. 

I was now sullen. “ That’s not so, Bert,” I interrupted ; “I 
don’t care a snap of my finger for Bob Greaves.” 
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“Unfortunate boy!” said my father, “ we all know you to be 
a monster of selfishness. Who has ever accused you of caring 
for any one?” 

“Father,” I cried—it is not too much to say that I was nigh 
heart-broken—“ I am not like other boys, and, father, [ am so un- 
happy.” 

“ More’s the pity that you are not as other boys. You area 
most ungrateful one. What is there you can want? A good 
home, abundance of all youneed. Do you know, you poor child, 
that there are millions of human beings who would think the 
poorest meal you ever sat down toa banquet? What do you 
want?” 

It might be thought that my father was a gross man when 
he thus spoke of eating as if it were the highest good. Did one 
think so he would be wrong. My father instanced good eating 
because he thought there was no other sort of blessedness | 
could so well appreciate. In answer to his question of what 
I wanted, I stammered that I did not know. 

“ Pshaw!” he said; “ I would not be surprised if you wanted 
a whipping.” 

He still held my arm, and in all simplicity I asked: “ Will 
you whip me, father?” 

Letting go my arm he said, still low-voiced : “Go away from 
me; if you are in a better humor to-morrow, come to me as 
usual. Bert!” 

My brother took his hand, and, followed by Tiff, they went to 
the house. I ran down the garden path to where there was a 
short cut across the fields to the stream. There, on the bank, I 
threw myself at full length where I could see the clear, cool 
water rippling along, and it brought to my mind the river in 
the Pilgrim's Progress. Do not say that a child cannot long for 
such things, for I longed for it, longed for death. I was angry 
with all of the world I knew, till, hearing the bell ringing for 
afternoon service, I thought of Amy Morrison, and the thought 
heartened me. I thought I could not be so very bad if she 
cared for me. So I jumped up and, after I had dusted my 
clothes, hurried to church. 

The little boys—it was a saint’s day—sang very sweetly that 
afternoon, and in a better way they made me again wish the jour- 
ney of life was over. My little brain began to dream ; the altar 
seemed to me to be the great white throne, and I saw my mother 
there. Before I was conscious of anything else, I sneezed. A 
tear running down my nose had tickled it. A most unusual 
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thing for me to do, to cry. Even when a baby, Nurse Barnes 
says that I was very quiet. After the service Amy spoke to me. 
“You have been crying, Paul,” she said. 

We went toa retired part of the graveyard, and there I told 
her all about it. And this was the advice and comfort that she 
gave me: “Go to your father to-morrow as usual. I am com- 
ing to see you very soon, Paul.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AMY’S VISIT. 


That night I begged Bert’s pardon, but he would have none 
of it; nevertheless I felt better for having asked it. It was 
harder to go to father, for I was afraid of him. It was only after 
breakfast the following day that I did go. He was sitting with 
his face to the warm morning sun, twirling his thumbs and 
whistling softly. He stopped abruptly when he heard my foot- 
step. Going up to him I said : “ Papa, you are sitting in the sun; 
shall I move your chair?” 

Without speaking he rose from his seat, and I wheeled the 
chair into the shadow where he would get the benefit of the 
cool west wind and yet be out of adraught. When I had led 
him to his seat he looked pleased, and I asked him hesitatingly 
if I should read to him. 

“Do you think that you could read Flaubert’s Femme de 
Feu?” he asked. 

I don’t suppose that my hair stood on end, but my blood 
crept. Read French to him! I- knew that I could not, and I 
dared not tell him so. Like a little fool, I said that I would try. 
The book I was to read is a vile one, I know. Then I knew 
nothing about it. How many vile books I have read, and what 
a miracle of God’s goodness that they did not corrupt me! 
Getting down the novel, I began, not to read, but to stammer 
over the words. I understood tolerably well, but could not pro- 
nounce. Father let me read one paragraph, then stopped me. 

‘“‘Do as you:please,” he said, when I asked if I should get an 
English book. So I began another novel, Froude’s History of 
England, the second volume of which was just published. 

Bert and I became friends a few days after. As he wasaway 
from home'a great deal, I saw but little of him, and my reading 
aloud went on as before his return from school. One morning, 
during a pause in the reading, Nurse Barnes came into the book- 
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room and said, with many apologies to father, that Miss Amy 
Morrison would be very glad if she could see him for a few 
minutes. 

“Miss Amy Morrison,” father said, dreamily ; “ yes, I have 
heard of her. She is a friend of yours, is she not, Soldier?” 

I reddened with pleasure. I could say it honestly, she was a 
friend of mine. 

“T will be down-stairs presently, nurse,” father said. Feel- 
ing his neck-tie to ascertain if it was aright, he stretched out his 
hand, and | knew that I was to lead him to the parlor. 

Amy nodded pleasantly to me, shook hands with father, and 
asked him to excuse her intrusion. 

Father said that he was very glad indeed to meet one who 
had been so good a friend to his son, and surprised me by warm- 
ly thanking Amy for the interest she took in me. 

They conversed on a variety of subjects when, speaking of 
books, Amy said that she had heard that I read to him. 

‘“‘ He is both reader and guide tome; he is my constant com- 
panion,” said father. My cheeks flushed with pleasure as I lis- 
tened to this praise. 

“ You will miss him when he goes to college,” said Amy. 

“Do you think Paul would be benefited by being sent to 
college?” asked father. 

By the expression of her countenance I knew a way had been 
opened for Amy to give utterance to what she had come to 
say. 

“ Assuredly it would do him good,” she answered. “I dare 
say that in a few months Paul would be first in his classes.” 

Father laughed good-humoredly. No wonder he laughed. 
Amy must be joking, I thought, to suppose that I should ever be 
head of a class. 

“I fear that you overestimate Paul’s ability,” he said; “he 
has not shone brilliantly in the past.” 

“I did pretty well for Mr. Wood, papa,” I took heart to say, 
Amy encouraging me with a smile. 

Taking no notice of what I said, he continued: “ You see, he 
is absolutely incapable; beyond reading a book, Paul is fit for 
nothing.” 

How heavy he did make my heart! 

“Then Paul does not go to college next year with his 
brother?” suggested Amy. ‘ 

“T have not thought of his going,” father returned. 

It was plain enough, in Amy’s face, that she was disheartened. 
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But she said bravely: ‘‘Why not give hima trial, Mr. Ring- 
wood? I feel sure he would astonish you.” 

“ He has done so already, though perhaps not in the manner 
you suppose,” he said. 

Overlooking father’s sarcasm, Amy said: “Do not think me 
meddlesome if I beg you, Mr. Ringwood, to give Paul a trial.” 

Father bowed grandly, and said: “I am honored by the 
interest Miss Morrison takes in my son.” 

Surely after that speech Amy would have nothing further to 
say. Butshe had. “I would be an impertinent miss, indeed, 
did I suppose my liking for Paul honored you,” she said. 

My father fluttered the ends of his fingers outwardly, again 
bowed, and asked: “Shall we talk of something else?” 

Amy was plucky enough not to let even this silence her. 
“ That is, Mr. Ringwood, you think me a busybody?” she said, 
questioningly. 

Father was shocked. Miss Amy a busybody! He was 
charmed, delighted to find that Paul was capable of exciting in- 
terest in the bosom of one so highly praised. He assured Amy 
that she had shaken the resolution he had taken of keeping Paul 
at home, begged her to continue her interest in his poor son, 
and entreated her to come occasionally and talk with him. 

Amy listened silently to this long speech. When it had ended, 
she took up her sunshade, and, asking pardon for having stayed 
so long, went away. I accompanied her to the door. 

“ Paul,” said Amy, when she was bidding me good-by, “ I 
am afraid you'll not get to college. I'll come again, though.” 
Then she whispered me to pray. ‘“ Ask God,” she said ; “ if it is 
his will, in spite of everything, you will get there.” 

Idid pray. Amy came again and again, but I did not get to 
college. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BEGINNING OF ANOTHER ORDER OF THINGS. 


From ten to fifteen the years go slowly. These five years of 
my life seem to me like a dream. To remember anything of 
this period I have to close my eyes and absorb myself in 
thought. Then I see a little boy climbing upon a stool to geta 
book down from a shelf. I see him seat himself beside a man in 
an easy-chair, a man with a well-defined profile, handsome face, 
whose long, taper fingers lie folded in his lap. The boy begins 
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to read aloud, and his voice rings in my ears, a plaintive treble. 
Sometimes he stops in his reading to gaze dreamily out of the 
window close by ; then he sighs inaudibly and goes on with his 
book. A thin voice, but quite a good reader. It is odd, but 
when I look at that little boy I feel very sad. After a time, an 
elderly woman in fresh white cap and apron comes in to lay a 
table for dinner. This done, the man and boy take their dinner. 
Though I listen closely, I do not often hear the man speak to the 
boy. For how many days, weeks, and months, nay, years, does 
this scene repeat itself. My father recovered enough of his sight 
to be able to get about by himself, but never again was he able 
to dispense with a reader. 

It would be leaving a wrong impression did I say aught to 
make one believe that in these years I found unhappiness. No; 
but I never found happiness. Had my father lowered himself a 
little to my level, I might have been happy. No matter how in- 
significant one may be, there is always something he would wish 
to confide to another. No life is so quiet as to be altogether 
without its happenings, though they be known but to one’s self. 
In a still life a new thought is an event that may be productive 
of tangibilities when communicated to another. A book is an 
event; yet what is a book but visible thought? I had no one to 
confide in. It is true that I saw Amy Morrison at times, but too 
seldom, and for too short a time to be able to submit to her my 
little confidences. 

There was one thing about my life that was good. It made 
me rely on myself. By the time I had reached my fifteenth 
birthday I was as self-reliant as a man; much more so than are 
many men. I did not realize it then that in many things father 
relied altogether on my judgment. The truth of this was proved 
to me by the fact that, whereas I had been something worse than 
a nonentity in my father’s house, no one now dreamt of disputing 
my commands. 

Bert was still at college, and as he grew older was constantly 
getting into difficulties, principally money troubles. He always 
wrote to me to solve these difficulties for him. Father and he 
no longer got on well together, and there were times when it 
was impossible for me to speak to him about Bert. The worst 
of it was that no sooner was Bert put on his legs than he was 
down again. He was handsome, generous, a universal favorite, 
and thoughtless, not wilful, in any wrong-doing. 

No longer a cipher at home, my fifteenth birthday found me 
almost a necessity to father. Not only did I read for him, and 
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write his letters; I was sometimes his counsellor. When there 
was a question of selling some real estate, a word of mine, hesi- 
tatingly uttered, decided father to keep it. Afterwards, when 
the property came to Bert, that lot sold for three times and more 
the price offered my father. This is not told for the purpose of 
making any one believe that mine was an extraordinary judg- ~ 
ment. It is evident that, though a bookish boy, I was not vision- 
ary. I was fond of building air-castles, but averse to dwell:ng in 
them. There was and is a most practical side to me, and this 
side is the one most visible to the world. I am generally thought 
to be—perhaps I am—a hard man. Though my father no longer 
despised me, he looked upon me as a boy without feeling. 

He silently taught me one lesson; to worship truth, to follow 
whithersoever it might lead me. 

And this brings me to the telling of the step I took when in 
my sixteenth year, a step that changed the whole course of my 
life. This step is commonly called “going over to Rome.” Not 
deeming this the proper place for controversy, my reasons for 
becoming a Catholic will be but briefly put here. 

Attached as I was to what with latent humor I styled the 
Anglo-Catholic Church, my faith in its divine mission was doomed 
to be shaken. In common with all mankind—that brilliant novel- 
ist, Mr. Froude, the exception—I hada profound contempt for its 
unholy originator, the bloody Henry VIII. Of course I, as are 
all members of the Protestant Episcopal body, had been taught 
to believe that Henry had nothing to do with the origin of the 
English Establishment. Fortunately I had history and a grain 
of common sense to teach me otherwise. The question then put 
itself abruptly to me, Where is the church? Not being a vision- 
ary, I did not dream of an infinitely good God leaving man to 
shift for himself. In a hard and uncompromising way I knew 
that there was a divinely appointed guide somewhere. My duty 
was to find that guide, and I set to work practically to find it. I 
prayed sturdily, demanding of heaven to be shown the truth. 
That the truth was in“ Romanism” I no more believed than 
that it was in the book of Mormon. Neither did I know how 
near my beliefs were to those of a Catholic. : 

Father’s sight was now so improved that he no longer kept 
within the garden’s limits. He was fond of music, and every 
night during the opera season in Philiopolis he and I were in 
our chairs at the Academy of Music. 

It was the last performance of a German troupe; the opera 
Faust, and it was close on to a December midnight, snowing 
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hard, when we got to the cab waiting for us. Whether it was 
the grand old music surging in my ears, the crisp frosty air, the 
darkness and muffled stillness after the heat, dazzle, and noise of 
the opera crush room, I do not at all know, but I was in an exalt- 
ed mood. Unconsciously [ hummed aloud the air of the noble 
Faust march. 

“ You seem to be in good humor,” said father from his corner 
of the cab. Having said that I had enjoyed the music very 
much, father continued, not at all to the point, and as if I had 
not spoken: “ You are getting to be a big fellow; you will soon 
have a moustache.” 

There was a good coat of down on my upper lip. 

“ Now that you are getting to be a man, you will want to 
leave me. I suppose that I will have tosend you to college next 
year ’"—my heart was beating very fast—“ perhaps you should 
have gone before, though what more you would have learned 
than you have from your reading I don’t know.” 

If my experience of college youth is of any worth, I think my 
father’s estimate of my knowledge was a correct one. 

When in the train that goes to Allemaine father again spoke 
of my going to college, now in an annoyed way. He needed 
me, and because of my love and pity for him 1 begged him to 
keep me at home. 

He immediately, in a cheery tone, told me not to fret about 
it, and that he would see about getting a tutor for me. 

It is but left for me to acknowledge myself a hypo- 
crite. Longing to go to college, I was about to thank him 
when an involuntary start I gave dislodged a hand-bill from 
one of the Bible-racks so common in our American railway 
coaches. 

“ What is it?” father asked, as I smoothed out the hand-bill 
preparatory to reading it. 

Then I read aloud, “ The Rev. Francis Decker, C.P., will de- 
liver a lecture entitled, ‘Is it Honest?’ at the Town Hall, Alle- 
maine, December —, 18—, for the benefit of the Catholic paro- 
chial schools. Tickets, fifty cents.” Then followed a list of 
places where tickets could be bought. 

“«Is it Honest ?’” father repeated. “ That is a strange title; 
suppose we go to hear what he has to say.” 

I assented,, though, to teil the truth, I felt no interest in the 
lecture. 

“You can get chairs to-morrow,” said father. ‘“ When does 


he lecture?” 
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Examining the hand-bill, I found that the lecture was to be 
given the next night but one. 

“Do you think there will be many people there, papa?” 1 
asked ; not that I cared to know, but for the sake of saying some- 
thing. 

“A jam,” answered father. ‘“ Romanists always flock to hear 
their priests talk.” 

This set me thinking. If“ Romanists” flocked to hear their 
priests, either the matter of their discourses, or their manner of 
handling them, must be of interest, or people would not be 
anxious to listen. My curiosity was aroused. I re-read the 
hand-bill, and then put it in my pocket. ; 

At home in the book-room a brisk fire was burning in the 
open grate, on a table a livery of cold chicken, ring loaves, and a 
flagon of wine. After warming ourselves we fell to eating, for 
we were hungry, and then, as neither of us was sleepy, father 
proposed my reading Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail.” It had struck 
two by the great clock on the stairs before I finished reading. 
As I closed the book father said: “That poem is the apotheosis 
of purity.” 

I agreed with him, though I but dimly understood his saying. 


CHAPTER X. 
I AM DESIRED TO REFUSE A GREAT GIFT, 


Friday, the day of the lecture, came, wet and sloppy, the 
sow of the past days having turned torain. Father gave up all 
idea of going to the lecture, but told me to go if I wished. My 
curiosity had been roused, and at a few minutes before eight in 
the evening I took my. seat in the crowded hall, close to a plat- 
form on which were seated a number of clergymen and several 
laymen. 

The face of the lecturer was kindly and grave, lit up at times 
as he spoke by a sweet, patient smile. His lecture was a gain- 
saying of untruths told and retold against the Catholic Church, 
and as I listened stronger and stronger came over me the belief 
that he spoke the truth, till it quite overcame me, and I felt as if 
I must have always believed in the old historical church. I was 
like one whose working of a difficult problem, by the mere giv- 
ing of a little sign, has been suddenly made clear. 


When the applause following the exit of the speaker had sub- 
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sided, I turned to an old gentleman who sat beside me and 
asked: “ Are you a Catholic?” 

He looked very much astonished, as well he might be, and 
replied that he was. 

“Can you tell me the best time to see a priest?” was my 
next question. 

“It depends upon your business,” the old gentleman answered. 
“ The priests will be in the confessionals to-morrow from two in 
the afternoon until late at night.” 

“I merely wish to talk with a priest,” I said. 

“If that is the case, the best time would be after Vespers on 
Sunday. Vespers are at three in the afternoon,” he informed 
me. 

I thanked him, and we lost one another in the crowd passing 
out. As my father had never in any way troubled himself about 
my beliefs or unbeliefs—indeed, up to that time, I cannot remem- 
ber that he ever spoke to me on the subject of religion—I did 
not suppose that he would object to my becoming a Catholic. 
Again, so marked had been this indifference that, when Sunday 
came, it did not enter into my head to tell him that I was going 
to Vespers at the Catholic church. 

I was lingering at the church door when the old gentleman 
to whom I had spoken at the lecture came up and offered me a 
seat in his pew. I was very glad to accept his offer, still more 
so when I found that his sitting was near the altar. The service 
impressed me with the thought that I was for the first time in 
my life in a house of prayer. Every one present prayed. 

Vespers over, my friend pointed out a door which would let 
me into a passage leading directly to the priests’ dwelling. Fol- 
lowing his direction I presently found myself on the door-step 
of the parsonage. And now my heart failed me. What if I 
should be laughed at? Whom was I to ask for? I knew no one. 
Had not the door been suddenly opened my hesitation might 
have led me to go away, but now there stood before me a youth- 
ful cleric, who, though pallid, was exceedingly handsome. 

“Do you wish to see any one?” he asked. 

“ I wish to see a priest,” 1 answered, my heart throbbing. 

“‘Whom do you wish to see?” he asked. “ There are several 
priests in the house.” 

“ Any one, if it is no trouble,” I replied. 

“Tama priest. As Iam here, will I do?” he asked. 

“You might,” was my not flattering answer. 

He laughed, and, taking me gently by the arm, led me into a 
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sparely furnished parlor. Placing a chair for me and seating 
himself, he asked: “ Now what can I do for you?” 

Unable to think of a better way of putting it, I blurted out, 
“1 believe that I want to be a Catholic.” 

“Oh!” he gasped in his astonishment. 

“Don’t people ever become Catholics?” I asked, much hurt 
by his surprise. 

“ Thank God, yes!” he answered, reverently. “I myself be- 
came one.” 

“You seemed so surprised ?” I said, questioningly. 

“You are young, my child,” he explained. 

“Tam almost sixteen,” I retorted, with some indignation. 

“TI would have taken you to be eighteen, at least,” said the 
priest, smiling, and laying his forefinger on his upper lip. 

My cheeks became the color of my moustache. 

Looking at me for a moment in a thoughtful way, he asked: 
“ What is your name ?’”’ 

“ Paul Ringwood,” I told him. 

“Are you a son of Arthur Ringwood, of Hill House?” he 
questioned, a troubled look in his eyes. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “do you know my father?” 

“He has been very kind to me, Paul,” the priest answered ; 
“I fear he will think it a poor return I make if I encourage you 
in your wish to become a Catholic.” 

“Father won’t care,” I exclaimed; “ he lets me do as I please 
about religion.” 

“You do not know what a conversion to the Faith means, 
even in this age. Do you think you are able to bear calumny, 
hatred, the loss of every friend you have?” asked the priest. 

“I wouldn’t like it,” I answered honestly, adding with much 
confidence, “ but I am sure father would not care in the least.” 

“What has made you think of this, Paul?” he asked, at the 
same time looking at a nickel watch he took from an inside pock- 
et of his cassock. “I have half an hour to spare; then I must go 
see some sick persons.” 

When I had finished telling him what has already been told 
here of my wish to be a Catholic the priest said: “Yours is a 
very old story, Paul; I have heard it many times, but never 
from one so young. By the bye,” he added, a little sharply, 
“what Catholic has been talking to you of late ?” 

’ “I don’t understand,” I. answered, somewhat startled by his 
abruptness. 


“Who has put all this into your head ?” he explained. 
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“I know no Catholics,” was my reply; “at least, only some 
of the servants at home; but they scarcely ever speak to me, and 
never about religion.” 

He looked at me long and earnestly. “God bless you, Paul,” 
he said, at last; “if you become a Catholic, take care you be a 
good one. God is very good to you.” 

Feeling his words very strongly, my heart swelled and my 
eyes moistened. When I had calmed myself, he asked: “ What 
doubts have you, Paul—what is there that you find hard to be- 
lieve ?” 

Thinking this a strange question, I said: “If I believe the 
Church is Truth, how can I have any doubts?” 

“So you are a thinker, Paul,” he. said. 

“Every one thinks,” { answered. In my opinion, if what he 
had said was meant for a compliment, it did not amount to 
much. 

“If every one thought,” said the priest, ‘‘ there would be fewer 
persons out of the church.” Rising from his chair, he continued: 
“Now, Paul, my time is up. You are not of age; you must ask 
your father’s consent before taking any further steps ; then come 
and tell me what he says. By the way, you don’t know my 
name.” He then wrote ona card, which he gave me, “ Clement 
Weldon.” 

“] will ask father this evening,” I said. “I am coming to 
Mass to-morrow; can I see you afterwards?” 

“Which Mass, Paul? Each priest has his hour for saying 
Mass; mine is half-past five, but that is too early for you?” he 
said. interrogatively. 

I told him it was not, and, impelled by some sudden emotion, 
I knelt for Father Weldon’s blessing. 

Very tenderly he said: “God bless you always, my child!” 
and he signed me with the sign of the cross. 

On reaching home, I went straight to the book-room and was 
immediately greeted by my father with: “ You must have hada 
long sermon; who was it preached ?” 

“I did not go to St. Bede’s; I went to the Catholic church 
to: Vespers,” I answered. 

“ What possessed you to go there? Have you become infat- 
uated with Rome?” Not waiting for an answer, he continued, 
“IT have had dinner; you had better see if anything has been put 
by for you, and then read for me.” 

“I’m not hungry, papa,” I said; “ I'll read now if you wish.” 
“ Nonsense!” exclaimed father, “ get your dinner ; the world 
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is not coming to an end because, for once, you said your prayers 
with the ‘ Black Robes.’” 

The book I read that night to father was Ruffini’s Lorenzo 
Benoni. | have never seen the book since, but my memory is to 
be trusted that its tales of the Catholic priesthood must be glar- 
ingly untruthful, or I could scarcely have known so well as I did 
that the author was falsifying. No reading that I have ever made 
has been as distasteful as was that. 

The reading ended, I closed the book and said abruptly: 
“Papa, may I become a Catholic?” 

Father turned quickly in his chair. ‘“ Become a what?” he 
exclaimed, amazed at what I said.. 

“ A Catholic,” I faltered, scarcely able to speak for the chok- 
ing sensation in my throat. 

Father burst out laughing. “That is a good joke!” he ex- 
claimed, still laughing ; “I thought we at St. Bede’s were the 
Simon Pure Catholics.” 

As I thought he would, father treated the idea of my becom- 
ing a Catholic as a joke. 

“Henry VIII.’s church,” I said, no longer choked in my ut- 
terance. 

“Don’t bother me about such nonsense,” said father; “only 
be a good boy. What kind of weather is it—clear ?” 

Not sorry that I so easily obtained what I took to be his con- 
sent, | was quite as glad as father seemed to be to change the 
subject. Drawing aside the window-curtain I saw that it was a 
bright moonlight night, clear and frosty, freezing hard. 

Next morning, so as not to rouse any one, I crept softly down- 
stairs, letting myself quietly out-doors into the bright, frosty 
starlight. It was a long walk to the church, but, though taken 
over a frozen pavement, it did not seem lengthy to me; neither 
did I feel the bitter cold. 

There were but few persons beside myself in the dark church, 
lit by the two lights on the high altar, and the glow of the 
sanctuary lamp. 

Spoken words, grand ceremonial, the charms of music are im- 
pressive. The Low Mass at dawn; the priest, whose every vest- 
ment is a wondrous symbol,a shadowy figure before the shadowed 
altar; an appalling stillness only broken now and then by the 
tinkle of a bell—all these things impress even one who does not 
understand. To one who does! A muffled tinkle, and he knows 
the Lord of heaven and earth has quickly come as lightning 
Cleaves the skies, and even as long ago in Galilee he stood beside 
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the troubled ones, he now stands there upon the altar to console 
and comfort those who are weary. Heaven alone can present a 
more wondrous sight, and only heaven, because there the veil is 
withdrawn. 

Shortly after Father Weldon had ended his Mass he came to 
me where [| knelt. For a moment he held my hand in hearty 
greeting, then led me to the sacristy, where there was a fire in a 
stove. 

“ Good news, Paul?” he asked. 

When I had told him all that passed between my father and 
myself he said: “ Paul, I cannot instruct or baptize you until 
you have from your father an explicit yes or no. Talk to 
him again, tell him what you told me yesterday ; if nothing else 
is gained, he will at least know that this is not a whim of 
yours.” 

I hesitated, then said: “It will be very hard to tell him all I 
told you—you don’t know my father.” 

The priest smiled. “Yes, I do, Paul,” he said; “I know it 
will be hard. But if you are serious this should not frighten 
you. You had better tell him you have talked with me; he will 
remember my name.” 

I promised to do all this, but, in spite of feeling so sure of my 
father’s indifference as to what faith was professed by me, did not 
like to do it. 

Preparing myself after breakfast to speak to him, father asked 
me, in the cutting tone he had not used for many a day: “ Where 
were you this morning?” 

“ At Mass, at the Catholic church,” I answered. 

“What is the meaning of all this?’ he demanded, the expres- 
sion on his face leaving me no room to doubt his anger. 

To my surprise I was not afraid of him. I told him in as 
straightforward a manner as I knew all that I had told Father 
Weldon. It was only after I had ceased speaking for some min- 
utes that he said: “ You went to this priest without asking my 
permission!” 

“| didn’t think you would care, papa; you never cared where 
I went,” I said, making this unfortunate speech in a very shaky 
voice. 

“Has Father Weldon already taught you to reproach your 
father?” he asked, speaking below his breath. 

The interpretation he put upon my words hurt me beyond 
measure. “Papa!” I cried, “ Father Weldon says you have 
been very kind to him; he won’t instruct or baptize me without 
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your consent. He saysI must have an explicit yes before he 
does anything.” 

Very much surprised, he asked : “ Did the priest say all that, 
or are you weaving a tissue of lies?” 

It was pride that kept me silent. I had never deceived him, 
and my self-love was hurt that he should doubt my word. 

There was a long silence, then father stretched forth his hand, 
and said: “Soldier!” 

This sudden change in his manner unstrung me. Tears were 
streaming down my cheeks as I put my hand in his. 

“Soldier,” he repeated, “I have never asked anything of you; 
now I ask you to do something for me. I have been a good 
father to you. Show me that you appreciate my kindness, and 
put this worse than nonsense out of your head.” 

Had I never shown any good will to my father ? 

There were tears in my eyes, but none in my voice, as I said: 
“Father, I cannot, I cannot; you may stop me from being a 
Catholic now, but I will be one some day, that is the truth.” 

He flung my hand from him, and exclaimed: “ You insolent 
puppy! Sit down and write what I tell you.” 

Going to a desk I took out materials for writing, and waited 
for father to dictate. Perhaps five minutes had elapsed—my sus- 
pense made it seem longer—before he dictated the following 
note : 


“FATHER WELDON: You have not acted like a priest, inasmuch as you 
have acted honestly. I give my full consent to your making a Romanist 
out of Paul Ringwood if you are willing that Paul Ringwood suffer the 
consequences.” 


“Bring it to me to sign!” and I brought the paper to him, to 
which he put his signature, “‘ Arthur Ringwood.” When he had 
done this he said: “ You will now take this note to Father Wel- 
don; do not speak to me again on the subject ; only, in the event 
of what you call becoming a Catholic, let me know.” 

“ Papa,” I began, “I do thank you very much—” 

“Leave the room!” he interrupted, pointing to the door. 


HAROLD DIJON. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A CHAT ABOUT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


DuRING one of the many journeys by rail which the interests 
of the Catholic University of America have lately imposed on 
me, I happened to be placed at a table of the dining-room car 
vis.a-vis with two pleasant-looking gentlemen, whom I had no- 
ticed as occupants of the same coach with myself. Our proxim- 
ity led naturally to an exchange of civilities, and our first re- 
marks about the comforts of this novel style of restaurant had 
soon broadened into a conversation. As we dashed through the 
vast prairies, over a road-bed so straight and level that our table 
furnishing was scarcely jarred as we sped along, we talked of the 
parched look of the country after the long drought, of the short- 
ness of the crops, of the probable effect on our home markets and 
our foreign exports, and, once our thoughts had crossed the sea, 
we found as wide a field for an exchange of prognostics in regard 
to international complications there as we next did in regard 
to our coming presidential election at home. 

Growing more communicative as we went on, they asked and 
ascertained who I was, and I learned that one of them was Mr. 
G , a Catholic from Cincinnati, and the other Mr. L——,a 
Unitarian from New Haven. After this interchange of confi- 
dences, Mr. G—— seemed to think that propriety required an 
allusion to the Catholic University, and so he began: 

“You had a great day, had you not, at the laying of the 
corner-stone, last May ?” 

Yes, I replied; it was indeed a memorable day in the history 
of our undertaking. The elements seemed, indeed, to have con- 
spired against us; but the stormy background only served to 

- bring out the lights of the picture more clearly, and I think all 
were agreed that it was a grand tribute to the Catholic Church, 
and an omen that the energy embarked in the cause would 
surely, with God’s blessing, win success from all difficulties. 

“You apprehend difficulties, then?” he inquired. 

“What important undertaking, I answered, has ever been ac- 
complished without them? Every great work of the Church of 
Christ, especially, has had the cross in it, and we neither hope 
nor desire that this one should be an exception. 

“From what source do you anticipate them ?” said he. 

Well, it is but reasonable to expect them from both friends 
and foes. Differences of opinion are very natural in regard to 
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all weighty questions, and even people of the best intentions are 
apt to be contentious. Then, too, it is not to be wondered at that 
some evil minds should be found, ready to invent what is false, 
or to put malicious constructions on what is true. And, doubt- 
less, Satan will know how to raise obstacles in the way of a work 
on which he can look with no favor. But really we have met 
nothing thus far to cause us any apprehension or much disquiet. 
On the contrary, we have been astonished at the smoothness of 
our course; the success attending our efforts has surpassed our 
hopes, and the counter-ripples have been just about enough to 
arouse comment and excite interest. 

“If I am not mistaken,” timidly ventured Mr. L——, “ you are 
erecting a magnificent structure that will cost some millions.” 

He saw by the amused look in my face that he was mistaken, 
but I relieved his embarrassment by telling him that it was not 
the first time I had found that impression entertained. 

No, I continued, the building which we are putting up, while 
suitable in style and proportions for the purposes of a university, 
will be characterized by the simplicity and modesty becoming 
the divinity studies to which it is to be devoted, and will cost 
only a part of Miss Caldwell’s gift. We have never forgotten, 
as one of our critics rather snappishly accused us of doing, that 
it is not buildings but men that make a university, and the funds 
which we are now collecting are meant almost exclusively for 
the men, for the endowment of the professorships, and afterwards 
for the scholarships and fellowships. 

“T notice,” put in Mr. G——, “ that your critics doubt whether 
you will be able, for many a year to come, to bring together a 
body of distinguished professors in America.” 

Yes, I answered; we are blessed with a few croaking friends, 
who will not let us lose sight of the difficulties to be overcome. 
And this is assuredly not a small one, nor has it been overlooked. 
For a few years, of course, we will have to look abroad for most 
of our professors, and we find already that there is no dearth of 
men of learning and renown willing to unite their lives with such 
a work in our young republic. We will need only eight or ten 
for our Faculty of Divinity, and there is now no reasonable doubt 
that we will have our corps sufficiently complete in time for the 
inauguration of the University in November of next year. 

“ But do you really mean,” said Mr. L——, with a look of be- 
wilderment, “that all these eight or ten professors are to be en- 
gaged in teaching theology ?” 

Anxious to save him from a renewal of embarrassment, I 
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chimed in with him as farasI could. It does indeed, said I, 
seem at first sight a large number of professors for a special line 
of study. But consider for a moment, in the first place in regard 
to the doctrines of religion, which are obviously the primary ob- 
ject of the Faculty of Divinity, that they are not only data of 
Revelation, which one could learn from a catechism; they are 
great luminous principles of thought, which have guided the 
loftiest soarings of the noblest intellects in all ages; they are 
rules of action, which enter into all the duties of individual con- 
duct and into all the multiform relationships of human society ; 
they are springs of life, whose presence or absence has had very 
much to do with shaping the good or evil fortunes of all the in- 
dividuals and all the communities that have ever existed. See 
what a boundless field is here opened of most interesting and 
most important study, and of most careful and conscientious and 
enlightened teaching, on the part of theologians, philosophers, 
moralists, and historians. Next, reflect upon the numerous lines 
of study opened up by Scriptural research—studies of ancient 
languages, of long buried antiquities, of Oriental historic records 
and sacred lore, of patristic interpretation and the multiform ex- 
egesis of the sacred text. Think, too, of the marvellously inter- 
esting and important history of the church, the inner history of 
Christendom, now more than ever, through the voice of Leo 
XIII., inviting students to its critical perusal. Then, too, the 
Canon Law or ecclesiastical legislation of that world-wide 
church, springing as it does from the development of her ex- 
ternal organization and the modifications in her relationships with 
the world in successive epochs—a branch of study whose techni- 
cal knowledge is indispensable in the administration of ecciesias- 
tical matters, and whose scientific examination is the study of the 
church’s constitutional history. Besides, think of the liturgical 
studies called for by a priest’s sacred ministry, and the studies of 
literature and eloquence that will fit him for the highest useful- 
ness as a writer and a preacher, and the acquaintance which he 
needs to make with the true and the false, the certain and the 
unproved, of the various natural sciences which to-day claim to 
have a word to say about Divine Revelation: think of all this, 
and I feel sure you will acknowledge that we have here vast 
realms of intellectual labor appealing to the noblest ambition of 
students and calling for the devoted work of numerous pro- 
fessors. 

During this enumeration Mr. G—— had forgotten to eat, and 
listened as if spell-bound. “Surely,” said he musingly, “ that 
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must stir the heartof any young man of talent who has a spark of 
intellectual ambition. But do you intend,” he inquired, “to have 
every student study all those branches ?”’ 

Oh! no, said I, laughing ; that would not be practicable. 
It is not our aim to make each student “a Jack-of-all-trades,” but 
to make him master of one or of afew. In courses of elementary 
instruction, scholars are given a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field of knowledge, or as much of it as possible ; but a university 
course aims at making specialists, who alone can be accurate or 
profound scholars ; and our students will be carefully directed in 
selecting the special studies which suit their talents or which 
will be called for by their future field of labor. 

“But,” said he pensively, “how immense is their field of 
labor, and how few the laborers! Is it to be hoped that the as- 
pirants to the priesthood in our country can be spared so long 
from their work as to have time for such studies?” 

That is indeed, I replied, a serious question, and one 
which we have not failed to ponder attentively. It was one of 
the chief problems examined by the Third Plenary Council. No 
one could know as well as the Prelates of the Council did what 
were the needs of the great harvest-field ; yet when the question 
came up whether the term of study preparatory for the priest- 
hood should be prolonged and perfected, their decision was that 
it must be done, that the condition of the church in our country 
now made it both possible and necessary. And when, in pursu- 
ance of the same inquiry, the question arose as to the estab- 
lishment of a university course of ecclesiastical studies, that also 
was decided on as both practicable and necessary im the present 
condition of things. The strain and hurry which necessarily 
characterized the church’s development and organization half or 
even a quarter of a century ago, no longer exists to any such de- 
gree in large portions of the country, and thus the careful pre- 
paration which the church desires for the ministers of the Di- 
vine Word becomes more and more practicable; while, at the 
same time, the intellectual requirements and the intellectual 
dangers of our people are growing apace, and demand of the ex- 
ponent of Divine truth far more than was necessary in the 
simpler conditions of pioneer times. That is the conviction 
which was voiced in the decision of the Third Plenary Council, 
and you may rest assured that the bishops who so decided in re- 
gard to their ecclesiastical students will see to its realization in 
their regard. I may say that a plan is being perfected which 
will make the additional time of study required by the council 
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blend with the advantages which we hope to offer, so that a 
large number of the best students may be allowed at least one 
year in the University, of whom a considerable proportion will be 
sure to stay longer. Besides, we trust that numbers of priests 
already in the sacred ministry, and practically acquainted with 
the needs before them, will secure leave to come for a special 
course of longer or shorter duration. Some such applications 
we have already received, and they are apt to be numerous. So 
that there is every likelihood that the difficulty will be, not to 
procure students, but to accommodate all who will apply. 

But, I added, our dinner is over, and there may be other hungry 
passengers waiting for our table ; suppose we adjourn to our coach. 

As we reached our seats, we were joined by a gentleman 
whom we had remarked as evidently interested in what he could 
overhear of our conversation. He introduced himself as Mr. 
W——, a Catholic from Philadelphia, and asked the privilege of 
forming one of our little group, which was unanimously granted 
with pleasure. 

When we were cozily settled in our places, Mr. L—— was the 
first to recommence. “I have been listening,” said he, “ with 
great interest to what you have been saying about studies and 
students. But do you consider that what you have described 
will constitute a university ?” 

Not at all, I answered; it is only one of the faculties of a uni- 
versity. The other faculties will be added as rapidly as circum- 
stances and means will permit, so as to offer to all comers the 
very highest facilities for education in general scholarship, in the 
sciences, and in the professions. 

“ But is there not,” he asked, “some ground for the charge, 
which I have heard urged, that the whole spirit and scope of 
your studies will be narrowed, and made alien to the notion of a 
university, by being thus hinged on to dogma?” 

Is the universe narrowed, I asked, by having God in it? Or 
humanity by having Christ in it? Or the mind and heart of 
mankind by being illumined by the light and expanded and up- 
lifted by the love which he sheds forth? Or the philosophy of 
the ancients by receiving into it his answers to their puzzled 
questions? Or the study of the wonders of nature by the knowl- 
edge that they are the works of God? Or is the whole field of 
human thought narrow or cramped by the conviction that there 
can never be a contradiction between the words of God and the 
works of God, or between man’s duty to creatures and his duty 
to their Creator? 
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“Well, no,” he replied, “ no reasonable being could say that ; 
though I acknowledge that what some people say often sounds 
very like it. And I must acknowledge that, for those who be- 
lieve in God and Revelation, it is logical to place him and what 
concerns our relations to him as the very centre and soul of 
their intellectual system. But permit me to press my question a 
little further and to ask, Have not we outsiders some reason for 
believing that your system will be narrowed by being exclusive- 
ly Catholic, exclusively denominational? Is not that contrary to 
the broad universality which the very name university implies? 
And is it not equally contrary to the broad liberality of our 
American ideas and institutions?” 

Once more allow me, said I, to answer by asking a question. 
Is it narrowness of mind to seek and choose the certain truth 
rather than the conflicting multitude of uncertain opinions? Or 
are we to say that there is no certain truth, but only uncertain 
opinions in regard to the most important questions that the hu- 
man mind must ask? And is it a characteristic of a true univer- 
sity to profess such scepticism about those questions? Or is 
that to be called a university which, professing to embrace the 
whole field of human thought in its scope, omits altogether this 
most important of all realms of thought? Or does our Ameri- 
can toleration of the opinions of others mean that you are not 
to hold or profess any absolutely certain convictions of your 
own? 

“Well, really,” he replied, laughing, “I must acknowledge 
myself overwhelmed by such an avalanche of conclusions from 
my own premises. Candidly, I never looked at things from just 
that standpoint, and I must admit that, from the standpoint of a 
church which believes in the certainty of Revelation and the 
unerringness of its transmission, your views and your course are 
entirely logical. And ‘I must honestly add that I envy you who 
have such convictions, and your students, who will be started 
out in life with certainty instead of scepticism or agnosticism for 
their stock in trade. But tell me candidly, is there really no 
foundation for the charge, so often repeated of late, that if you 
ever get the power you will try to force your convictions on 
your fellow-citizens who differ with you?” 

The two Catholics burst into a hearty laugh, to the evident 
discomfiture of qur good friend. Really, I replied, we often 
are at a loss whether to be‘amused or provoked at this charge. 
It has been laid at the door of Archbishop Ryan, of Archbishop 
Kenrick, of Archbishop Hughes, of Father Hecker, and each 
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one of them has denounced the imputation as a base lie; and yet 
would-be respectable authors are found to reproduce the forger- 
ies unblushingly, and gullible readers, no doubt, are found to 
believe them, though every Catholic knows them to be utterly 
alien to his convictions and to the spirit of his church. In other 
times and under other circumstances both Catholics and Protest- 
ants have advocated and practised persecution and coercion of 
conscience; but such are not our times or our circumstances. 
As we now demand respect for our just rights, and freedom to 
, act out our convictions peacefully, so I declare that, even if all 
imaginable power were in our hands, we would honorably re- 
spect the just rights and the peaceable convictions of our fellow- 
citizens. 

Mr. L professing himself entirely satisfied, it seemed as if 
there would be a lull in the conversation. But Mr. W—— took 
up the thread. 

“May I be allowed to ask,” said he, “ whether there is any 
truth in the assertion, which I have heard, that the present plan 
of the Catholic University goes entirely beyond the idea and in- 
tention of the Third Plenary Council?” 

Really, I answered, I cannot imagine on what such a no- 

. tion could be based. The council decreed the establishment of 
a university course of ecclesiastical studies, around which, it ex- 
pressly said, the other studies of a true university might be 
grouped.* That is precisely the plan which we are working 
out. Only we must say in all thankfulness that the development 
of facts since the council has given us reason to hope that the 
entire plan can be realized in far less time than could then have 
been expected. You may rest assured that the executive com- 
mittee of archbishops, bishops, priests, and laymen, appointed by 
the council, and who number sixteen in all, will not be likely to 
commit so egregious a mistake as to transgress the council’s in- 
tention. 

“ But,” he ventured, “is it not rumored that the bishops are 
divided among themselves on the question of the University, and 
especially in regard to its location at Washington?” 

Yes, said I, ramored by adventurous scribblers, who, when 
they have not, and could not have, knowledge of facts, invent 
them to order. That there should be absolute unanimity on 





* The words of the decree are as follows: ‘‘ Ita ut, seminario tali semel incepto, haberetur 
nucleus vel germen quoddam unde, favente Dei gratia, perfecta suo tempore effloresceret stu- 
diorum universitas.” That is: ‘‘ So that, this seminary being once begun, there should be a 
nucleus or germ from which, God favoring, a perfect university should in time develop” 
(Conc. Plen, III., n. 18a). 
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every point is not expected of any committee entrusted with 
any question of importance; but a more harmonious committee 
never managed a great work than that in charge of the Univer- 
sity. As to the location, you are doubtless aware that, after care- 
fully weighing the reasons fro and con, a majority of the board 
voted for Washington; and when, at the request of our Holy 
Father the Pope, the bishops of the whole country were asked to 
express their views on the question, the majority in favor of 
Washington was so great that there could be no hesitation as to 
the final decision. And the press, whether Catholic or not, both 
in America and in Europe, has been almost unanimous in com- 
mending the wisdom of the choice. 

“But,” he urged, “will it not be a sad disadvantage to 
Georgetown College?” 

Can you suppose for a moment, I replied, that the bishops 
could have been capable of deliberately aiming a blow at dear 
old Georgetown, or at any other of the institutions that have 
been hitherto the bulwarks of our Christian education? Assur- 
edly, nothing could have been farther from their intention, nor 
have they any idea that such will be the result. These institu 
tions take boys at a very tender age, and lead them up to gradu- 
ation at the age of nineteen or twenty. It is only then that the 
proposed university is to begin its work with them, and lead 
them to the highest scholarship, to the fullest learning. Hence, 
every young man in whose heart the desire is awakened to 
share in the advantages of the University, will, by the very fact, 
be led to one or other of our colleges as the way to it, and will 
have in the thought an incentive to application and success which 
scarcely anything else could supply. . Thus the University, instead 
of being a disadvantage to Georgetown College or any other, 
will be a help to them all, as they in their turn, by their affiia- 
tion with it, will be its helpers and “ feeders." The authorities 
ofthe University of Notre Dame, one of the foremost institu- 
tions of the country, told me recently that to have such a relation 
ship with the Catholic University of America would be their 
ambition and their earnest endeavor. Even when we have come 
as far as the establishment of the professional faculties, all care 
shall be taken that our schools shall work with theirs in fraternal 
harmony and mutual aid. Our aim is not to destroy or to in- 
jure, but to develop and improve. 

“ But,” he persisted, “might not Georgetown, or some such 
college, have been chosen as the nucleus of the University? And 
let me-ask in all candor, may not the Jesuits, so long the foremost 
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champions of Christian education, rightly feel aggrieved that the 
University was not placed under their direction?” 

As a matter of course, said I, the executive committee took 
into careful consideration the claims of the principal colleges al- 
ready existing, and the great and unquestionable merits of the 
Jesuits as our chief educators. But their final decision was that 
the proposed University could not be a development from, nor 
an addition to, any of our colleges, but must be a new institution 
entirely, related to them all, but distinct from them all, and 
above them all. They also decided, as did the Third Plenary 
Council before them, that the universal and comprehensive char- 
acter which they wished the new institution to possess, would 
not permit its being in the hands of any one religious order; 
that it must be organized on the plan of the church’s own or- 
ganization, under the direction of the bishops of the country, 
and with room both in its professorial chairs and on its students’ 
benches for every order and every rank and condition, with no 
distinction save that of individual ability and merit. This deci- 
sion our Holy Father the Pope has most emphatically not only en- 
dorsed, but made his own. And now let me assure you that the 
Jesuits are not the men to take amiss a decision of the Pope and 
the bishops of the country. They take a vow of special obedi- 
ence to the Pope and are loyal in its observance; and they are 
intimately blended with the church’s organization and life 
throughout the country, and perfectly appreciate the necessity 
of harmony with the bishops. In fact, some of our most zealous 
helpers in the work are Jesuit fathers; and only a few weeks 
ago I received from the late Provincial of the Eastern Province, 
himself one of the most distinguished men of the order, a letter 
in which he denounced as a calumny the assertion made by 
some silly people that the Jesuits have been in opposition to the 
University, and declared that any possible individual act having 
such an appearance ought to be explained, or be punished. I am 
glad to have this opportunity of mentioning this fact, for I am 
sure it is his desire that it should be as widely known as possible. 
No, dear friend, you may dismiss all such apprehensions as 
groundless, and may rest assured that all sensible people now 
recognize that no matter what notions on the subject individuals 
may have had—and that those notions should have been very 
various is quite natural—the only wise thing to do now is to ac- 
cept heartily the plan to which the Pope and the bishops have 
committed us irrevocably, and to carry it out with the noble 
earnestness and the grand success which the whole church and 
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the whole world expect from the Catholics of America. In other 
countries they might make allowance for possibilities of failure 
or of only partial success, owing to scarcity of funds or to gov- 
ernmental opposition, But they all know that no such cause for 
apprehension exists in America, and so they expect from us un- 
mingled success. And surely we have only to work together— 
as, thanks be to God, we are already doing—and their expecta- 
tion will not be disappointed. 

“ Permit me,” said Mr. G——, “to offer one other difficulty. 
Is there not danger that many will regard the University as a 
Southern institution, because situated south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line?” ” 

Well, really, I answered, that would be a most singular 
stretch of the spirit of sectionalism. Can the National Capital be 
considered a Southern city, or the seat of Southern institutions ? 
It was precisely in order to avoid every semblance of any kind of 
sectionalism that the bishops decided in favor of the National 
Capital. They did not even advert to its being in the old mother- 
see of Baltimore; for they desire that it should no more belong 
to any one see in particular than to any one State or section in 
particular. Such, tov, is the mind of Leo XIII., who earnestly 
desired that the University should be located in the very Capital 
of our country, that it may thereby be more thoroughly identi- 
fied with the life of the whole country. Surely this must be 
obvious to any reasonable mind, and with unreasonable people, 
you know, there is no use in arguing. 

“ By the way,” said Mr. L——, “did you see those two articles 
on the University, claiming to be from a Catholic layman, which 
recently appeared in the /ndependent ?” 

Yes, I answered, my attention was called to them, and a fine 
specimen they were of how unreasonable people can think and 
write. Candidly, I consider them as so: palpably an outpouring 
of unreasonable spleen, that I wonder how the /udependent could 
have published them. However, I am glad that they gave me 
an opportunity of presenting to the readers of the Jnudependent a 
brief statement of the real facts of the case. That they should 
be rightly understood is all that we desire, for they carry their 
own evidence. 

“One question more, if you please,” said he, “and I am done. 
Do you really calculate that your University will rival the great 
institutions of the country, Harvard and Yale, for instance, in 
excellence and prestige?” 

Well, said I, laughingly, while we ask other people to be 
VOL, XLVIII.—15 
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reasonable with us, of course we too must be reasonable. We 
know that Harvard and Yale did not become what they are ina 
day. They have a very long start before us. But we have their 
experience to guide us, and we mean to profit by it. Our calcu- 
lation certainly is to give, in each successive faculty and chair 
that we will add on, quite as high an order of teaching as that 
in Harvard or Yale or anywhere else, and to give a great deal 
more besides, which we, from our standpoint of theology and 
philosophy, can well give, but which they, from theirs, cannot 
give possibly. And we are content to let this decide the result. 
Whoever desires for himself, or for his sons, just those advan- 
tages for ead and heart which the Catholic University of 
America will supply, will know where to come for them. And 
if it is not these, but some different advantages, that this one or 
that one may be in search of, he will doubtless choose according- 
ly. Our thought is not one of rivalry with others, but of offer- 
ing to our Catholic people, and to any others who may appreci- 
ate them: the very highest and truest educational advantages, 
with belief in God, love of God, dutifulness toward God and 
toward one’s fellow-men, pervading and animating the whole 
system. What worldly prestige such a system may have, we 
care but little; that it will be appreciated by those who think 
rightly, we confidently hope. And among them we are content 
to have our field of labor. 

A few pleasant comments of a summing-up character, some 
delightful chit-chat about things in general, and we had reached 
our destination. 

JOHN J. KEANE. 
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OUR LITTLE ENEMIES. 


A LITTLE less than fifty years ago, in 1839, Schoenlein found 
that Favus, a skin disease, better known as “crusted ringworm,” 
was caused by a diminutive fungus called Achorion, which, set- 
tling on the skin, made a home there, and speedily raised a fine 
family of little Achorions, Think of a man’s being turned into 
a mushroom garden! Under the lens this audacious and bother- 
some plant took the form of cylindrical, flexible tubes, enclosing 
the spores out of which the new growths were developed. 
Schoenlein’s discovery upset the current theory of the disease, 
and set some men to thinking. Not one of the thinkers could 
have reasoned out the intimate relations which time and study 
have shown to exist between our life and plant-life. By degrees 
we have learned that the air.we breathe, the water we drink, 
our food, the very organs and vessels of our body, are filled with 
minute living things, many of them so minute as to be barely 
visible under a powerful microscope. Fortunately for us, all 
these little organisms are not harmful. If they were, life and 
death would be synonymous terms. 

Bacteria is a general term applied to our little enemies what- 
ever their form or habits. But the different species are dis- 
tinguished one from another by specific names, which generally 
Suggest the form of the organism. Some of our worst foes 
have such fine names as bacillus, vibrio, and micrococcus. The bac- 
illus is rod-like, as the name implies; the vibrio, curved or 
twisted, and the micrococcus, shapéd like a grain of seed. Not 
only are the bacteria the smallest of all known beings, but they 
are the most elementary and the most simply organized. Some 
varieties are seemingly motionless; others move in undulatory 
lines or in circles. Seen under a powerful microscope, certain of 
the micrococci are no larger than the period at the end of this 
sentence. It is reasonable to assume that there are bacteria 
which even the microscope cannot bring within our vision. 
These little beings reproduce themselves in one of two ways: 
by spores, whence they develop as a plant from a seed; or by 
fissiparity, where the being breaks itself into pieces, each piece 
Starting on an independent life, and in time multiplying its sisal 
by cutting itself up into new organisms. 

Thanks to the patient, ingenious studies and experiments mI 
Davaine, Pasteur, Koch, Klebs, and the large number of in, 
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quirers who have followed in the footsteps of the older men, or 
cut new paths for themselves, our knowledge of these wonder- 
ful pigmies has been rapidly enlarged. Step by step it was 
proven that when we suffered from certain disorders, certain 
kinds of bacteria were present in or on our bodies. Were the 
bacteria the cause of the disease, or merely an accompaniment ? 
The surgeons helped to settle the question. They adopted, un- 
der Lister’s impulse, methods of treatment based on the notion 
that bacteria caused disease. The new treatment was success- 
ful, and the science and art of surgery were revolutionized. 
However unwillingly, medical science has been in turn com- 
pelled to modify its theory of disease and its methods of treat- 
ment. The very latest discoveries suggest that the new theory 
may before long work as thorough a revolution in medicine as 
it has already done in surgery. 

Let us run over the list of the diseases in which the abnormal 
growth of special bacteria has been determined. First, there is 
hydrophobia. The mad dog, biting man or brute, introduces 
into the body a bacteria that propagates itself along the nervous 
fibres and in the nerve substances until it reaches the bulb lo- 
cated in the brain. When this point has been touched the pecu- 
liar form of madness called hydrophobia appears. The progress 
of the bacteria may be slower or quicker, depending on con- 
ditions not yet clearly understood. There have been cases 
where the brain was attacked within forty-eight hours, and at 
least one case is recorded where the venomous little murderer 
was four years and ten months in working its way to the brain 
In cases of scarlatina, a special growth called bacterium punctum 
is found in the blood. The connection between the punctum and 
the disease was shown by Doctors Coze and Feltz. They trans- 
ferred some of the suspicious bacteria into the blood of living 
rabbits. There the punctum grew in numbers, and the poor rab- 
bits had a speedy ending. The small-pox eruption, which we all 
fear, however plain-faced we may be, is caused by one of these 
miserable little organisms. Another has letters-patent on chick- 
en-pox. Dr. Felheisen caught the bacteria that give us erysipe- 
las. He inoculated man with them successfully. Cornil found 
that the bacteria of erysipelas make their home in the lympha- 
tics. Ever on the watch, these hungry parasites get into the 
body by way of the skin. A slight pin-scratch will make an en- 
trance long and wide enough for them. Septiczmia, or blood- 
poisoning, is the work of a virulent organism whose power to 
do evil increases as it passes from one subject to another. The 
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diphtheria, which makes such sad havoc everywhere, is a bacte- 
rial disease. Ocrtel and Letzerich have fixed on the diphtheritic 
bacillus, and followed it on its way through the body. Having 
entered by the nostrils or mouth, it settles on the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat. Sometimes the bacillus is satisfied with 
the location, and stays in the throat until the doctor serves a 
writ of ejectment. But more often this too vigorous pioneer 
sends out colonies into the tissues, or enters the blood, and 
thus spreads itself through the whole body. Until experiment 
had made known these facts, it was not easy to explain the many 
strange symptoms which frequently accompany this disease. 
Vernueil discovered the bacillus of tetanus, or lock-jaw, as it is 
familiarly called. Heretofore the character of a wound was 
supposed to determine lock-jaw. Now we know that the real 
cause is the bacillus that lights on the wound. Schiitz and Lof- 
fler, in Germany, as well as Bouchard and Capitan, in France, 
have shown that in cases of glanders a particular kind of vibrio 
is found to have planted itself in the body. Letzerich and 
Tschamer carefully studied that dear old friend of childhood’s 
happy hours, the whooping-cough. They captured the vile mon- 
ster-let that made our little stomachs so sore, and cut right into 
dear mother’s heart. All the trouble was caused by a con- 
temptible micrococcus, very like the one ordinarily found on 
lemons. This petty thing spreads itself over the respiratory pas- 
sages and the bronchiz, which, being irritated, in time irritate 
us. Whereupon sensible youngsters cough themselves blue in 
the effort to reject the impertinent intruder. The bacteria of 
typhoid fever, and more lately of pneumonia, have been care- 
fully studied and described. As to tuberculosis, or consump- 
tion, Dr. Villemin was the first to prove it a disease that can be 
transmitted. Koch, as every one knows, found the guilty ba- 
cilli, They are so small that a cubic millimeter of tuberculous 
lung holds millions upon millions of them. Cornil has followed 
this bacillus on its travels through the body. Entering by the 
nose and mouth it halts at the larynx. Thence it sends out ex- 
ploring parties. When they have made themselves secure in 
the lungs, they send out new parties to found settlements. in 
other organs. Leprosy, which is so much more common than 
we have been led to suppose, is due to bacteria. When we have 
a boil, or a sty, or worse still, a “ carbuncle,” we may feel sure 
that a mighty small thing with a mighty big name—a staphylo- 
coccus—has, without our leave, been having a fine time at our 
expense. 
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How do the bacteriologists—as the scientific men are called 
who devote themselves to these special studies—determine the 
bacillus, or micrococcus, which is to be held responsible for a 
particular disease? They examine the saliva or other excretions, 
or the blood, of a patient. There they find great numbers of bac- 
teria of all sorts. The observer cannot tell which variety is the 
more numerous. He must separate them into families. Only 
then can he take a trustworthy census. The bacteriologist who 
would do good work must be a very cleanly man. On his hands, 
in the air, on the different articles in the laboratory, there are 
bacteria. He does not wish that any of these should get into his 
experimental drop of blood, or saliva. It has been proven that 
no bacteria will survive a temperature of three to four hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. The bacteriologist keeps a stock of glass 
plates on hand. These he exposes to a high temperature. 
When they are sufficiently heated, he calls them “sterilized.” 
He means that they are absolutely free from any living thing. 
Now he must look to his hands. He washes them in a cleansing 
solution—anti-septic is his name for it. Or perhaps he uses fresh 
bread-crumbs. Dr. Von Esmarch has lately proven by experi- 
ment that the soft part of fresh bread is better than any of the 
ordinary anti-septic solutions, not only for removing germs from 
the hands, but also from the walls of hospitals and sick rooms. 
With clean hands the operator places the drop of living liquid 
on a sterilized plate. The plate has been prepared in a way to 
assure the bacteria’s receiving nourishment. Covering the plate 
securely, he allows the different broods to develop. From time 
to time he divides the rapidly growing mass, and starts new 
growths on other “sterilized” plates. After a while he will have 
the various bacteria that were in the drop of blood or saliva 
grouped into families according to their kind; and one of these 
families will be inordinately large compared with the others. 
Here is my game! says the bacteriologist. These little things 
caused the chill, or the fever, or the delirium. Putting some 
specimens under the microscope, he soon determines whether he 
has to deal with a known variety, or with a species hitherto un- 
observed. If the latter, he cultivates it, and then experiments 
with it on some of the lower animals, to see whether he can re- 
produce in them the disease he has reason to think his new bac- 
teria caused in man. 

Bacteria are cultivated in gelatine, or in beef doutl/on. The 
gelatine is, in some respects, the more serviceable medium. It 
admits of freer handling than the bouillon, and so allows the bac- 
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teriologist more readily to separate the bacteria as they multiply. 
Being transparent, the gelatine offers no hindrance to a close 
study of the motion, forms and process of reproduction of the 
different organisms. However, it has one disadvantage. It de- 
composes more quickly than the bouillon. A sterilized bouillon 
will last an indefinite time. At the “Carnegie Laboratory” Dr. 
Grauer has a pretty glassful, four years old, amd still as transpar- 
ent as on the day it was bottled. 

Though a number of the bacteria are unfriendly to us, we are 
bound to do them justice. Many are good to look upon; and 
whatever your prejudice, as you scrutinize the slender rootlet, 
and fairy mushroom-cap, you feel that you cannot but pardon 
such a pretty, little thing for trying to preserve its life, even at 
your expense. The rapidity with which they are propagated is 
almost incredible. Davaine calculated that were a few germs of 
certain species introduced into the human body, they would in- 
crease at such a rate that within three days there would be sixty 
thousand millions of them in the blood. What is compound in- 
terest to that? or stock ina “Trust”? The “capitalistic mo- 
nopolist”” may gather more dollars ina year than we canina 
life-time; but when it comes to bacteria—it looks as if we had an 
even chance. 

Death is all around us. We are rather proud of it—to judge 
by the pretentiousness of the marble monuments in the cemeter- 
ies. And yet the mere thought of disease frightens some peo- 
ple. A knowledge of details scares a still greater number. 
Some of us are not easily frightened. We have been through a 
full course of patent-medicine almanacs. In the discoveries of 
the bacteriologists there is nothing to add to our fears. If the 
conclusions of these learned men be true, mankind has always 
been preyed upon by beings of whose existence it did not dream. 
And harmful as. they have been, our ignorance has not hindered 
us from making a good fight against them. Our pills and po- 
tions may not have done us much good ; but, few of the bacteria 
can have grown fat on them—mark my words! New theories do 
not disturb a Christian. At the age of forty, if he have an active 
mind, he is busy feeding his own private Theory-Crematory. 
A new theory of disease alarms him no more than a new theory 
of evolution, or a new theory about the deluge. If the Christian 
be calm, why should the infidel, or atheist, or agnostic trouble 
himself? Question as we may, both Christian and agnostic will 
fight for their lives—the former reasonably, and the latter not 
unnaturally. We may contend one with another about words or 
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ideas, but we are knit together like brothers in protecting our 
lives. Thanks to the men who tracked our bitter, deadly, little 
enemies, the bacteria, we have already learned how to defend 
ourselves against their attacks. 

The chief worker in our behalf has been a good Christian, M. 
Pasteur. The method of inoculation devised and practised by 
him has been followed by other men with considerable success. 
And yet this method rested on no scientific basis. It was wholly 
experimental. Pasteur noticed that when he introduced bacteria 
into the body of an animal, with fatal effect, the introduction of 
the offspring of these bacteria into another animal of the same 
species proved still more fatal. In other words, some bacteria 
grew more virulent as they were transmitted from one subject 
to-another of the same species. Strange to say, when he intro- 
duced the same bacteria into some other species of animal, the 
very contrary happened. The bacteria became less and less 
poisonous as they passed from one animal to another. Whereupon 
Pasteur made up his mind to cultivate bacteria—here a batch of 
savages, and there a batch of tamer constitution. Then he began 
to experiment. A patient had a fatal disease. Pasteur inoculat- 
ed him first with worn-out, exhausted bacteria. Then he tried a 
more vigorous stock. And so he kept on until he had introduc- 
ed his strongest growth into the body of the sick man. Experi- 
ence proved that Pasteur’s methods were beneficial to man and 
beast. Why? Pasteur did not know. His method was wholly 
empirical. He did thus and so, with such and such results; but 
neither he nor any one else could say why this particular kind of 
inoculation was effective. 

If you observe a gelatine ‘‘culture,” in which a family of bac- 
teria is growing, you will notice that day by day the gelatine is 
losing its solid form. In time it liquefies. Remove your bac- 
teria, and you will find that they are lifeless Why so? Some 
said that they kept themselves alive on the gelatine, that in time 
they exhausted it; the gelatine was disintegrated, and the bac- 
teria starved. ‘This was not the true reason. As long ago as 
1879 Dr. Chauveau, a professor at the Lyons School of Medicine, 
maintained that the reason certain bacteria brought disease into 
the human body was because they secreted a soluble poison. If 
they secreted a larger quantity of poison than the body could 
bear, death ensued. Moreover, said Dr. Chauveau, if we are 
protected from disease by inoculation, we owe it to the poison 
secreted by the bacteria. In 1880 Dr. Chauveau was able to 
offer proofs in support of his position ; and then and since he has 
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shown that his theory was more than probable. Indeed, it was 
a fair inference from well-established facts. Living, as we know, 
means continual waste and reparation. Each minute we are be- 
ing consumed and renewed. The waste is hurtful tous. We 
have to get rid of it; and so the skin and the different organs of 
the body are constantly occupied in relieving us of the things 
that oppose life. Now, chemistry shows that all these waste 
substances contain poisons. Why should the bacteria escape the 
common law? How can they live unless they throw off the 
waste that accompanies all life? And if they do throw off waste, 
they secrete poisons. How does this fact serve us, or the bac- 
teriologists? Let us see. 

Chauveau’s theory and facts were full of suggestion. How- 
ever there were other men with other notions. An Italian, Dr. 
Cantani, had been studying the problem, and he argued after this 
fashion: ‘When we place bacteria in a ‘culture,’ we see that 
some species are stronger than others. Now, we know that in 
the struggle for life the strong overcome the weak. It is always 
the old story of the big and little fishes. I shall inoculate as a 
curative of disease, but not in the way M. Pasteur does. I shall 
look for the bacteria that is stronger than the one which kills us. 
Our enemy shall fight with his own enemy. It will be bacteria 
against bacteria—and the best bacteria will win.” The argu- 
ment was all right. On the face of it, the fight would be more 
even than it is now. After some experiments with the bacteria 
of consumption, Dr. Cantani fixed on the good bacteria in which 
we could safely trust—a bacterial St. George! It proved to be 
of very common stock, low-bred, the dacterium termo, which is 
found wherever there is putrefaction. Everything being ready, 
the doctor chose an honored patient, and introduced the ¢ermo, 
by thousands, into the respiratory passages. The ¢ermo must 
have gone to work with a will; for the patient soon improved, 
the more painful symptoms were by degrees alleviated, and final- 
ly the cough and expectoration ceased. Another Italian, Dr. 
Salama, of Pisa, took up Cantani’s remedy, and found it bene- 
ficial. Further experiments have been made in the same direc- 
tion, but the results have not been methodically reported. 

Dr. Peyraud was not satisfied with Pasteur’s way of treating 
hydrophobia. His experiments led him in a wholly new path. 
The results of his work were reported to the French Academy 
of Sciences in December, 1887. Some years ago he discovered 
that animals inoculated with essence of tansy were affected very 
much as if they had been bitten by a mad dog. From this fact 
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the doctor argued that the chemical composition of the essence 
of tansy must be similar to that of the poison which causes ra- 
bies. Should this be the case, might not hydrophobia be cured 
by inoculating the patient with the tansy essence? Such was the 
question that presented itself to Peyraud. He made experiment 
after experiment. He satisfied himself, and then challenged his 
peers. The doctor lives at Libourne, some distance from Bor- 
deaux. To Bordeaux he went, and there he put his theories to 
the test before the faculty of medicine. Taking a number of rab- 
bits, he inoculated one batch with the tansy essence. Then he 
inoculated them with the virus of rabies. Selecting another 
batch, he inoculated them with the virus of rabies alone. These 
poor fellows took hydrophobia, and died of it. The other lot, 
which had first been inoculated with the essence of tansy, were 
alive and well when Dr. Peyraud made his report nine months 
after the public experiment. Certainly the doctor had made a 
long step in advance. His theory, backed by his successful ex- 
_ periment, had a new value. It suggested a more reasonable 
and safer treatment than Pasteur’s. By Pasteur’s method of in- 
oculation a living organism is put into the body. There it mul- 
tiplies, uncontrolled. Instead of doing good, it may do harm. 
It may bring disease instead of protection against disease. This 
uncertain agent Peyraud would replace by a chemical substance 
which may be definitely controlled. The limits of a dose of es- 
sence of tansy may be fixed by experiment. Does not Peyraud’s 
successful treatment of hydrophobia suggest a new line of in- 
quiry? Should we not look among known chemicals for the 
vaccines which will protect us against the terrible, little bacteria? 
The bacteriologists, and physicians as well, put on their think- 
ing-caps. 

Meantime Pasteur had been trying his best to find a reason- 
able explanation for his own practice. Here was the problem: 
How came it that the introduction of weakened bacteria into 
a living body prevented virulent bacteria from making a fatal 
lodgment there? As we have seen, there are only two possible 
answers to this question. Either the bacteria, in the effort to 
live and develop in the body, consume certain substances that 
form a part of the body, and are at the same time necessary to 
the life of the bacteria, or else, in the act of living, the bacteria 
throw off waste matter, which is poisonous. If we assume the 
first answer to be the correct one, we have to argue this way: 
The bacteria that are introduced into our bodies by Pasteur, 
having eaten up the substances on which this particular kind of 
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bacteria live, all later intruders of the same variety are starved 
to death. If, on the other hand, we assume the second answer 
to be the true one, we must argue thus: The poisons which the 
bacteria secrete in the effort to live kill them in time; and this 
poison remaining in the body kills any bacteria of the same va- 
riety that, later on, enter the body. Pasteur leaned to this.latter 
view. He made experiments, but they did not help him. Then 
he took up the other theory; was again disappointed, and re- 
turned to his first opinion. New experiments promised more 
definite results; but ill-health compelled him to rest from his 
labors, and the problem remained unsolved. 

Meantime his assistants, Roux and Chamberland, pursued the 
investigations. When making his famous studies on splenic 
fever, Pasteur traced the disease to a species of bacteria called 
the septic vibrio. Roux and Chamberland noticed that when 
this vibrio was cultivated in a douillon, it was short-lived, seldom 
producing a second generation. When they added fresh doucllon 
there were new signs of life, but only for a little while. Here, if 
anywhere, it was fair to assume that the bacteria poisoned them- 
selves. To remove all doubts on this point the two investiga- 
tors took a quantity of a “culture,” and raised it to a high tem- 
perature, thus killing every visible living thing within it. If this 
“sterilized” culture were now infused into a living animal, no 
harm could follow unless the vibrio had poisoned the culture while 
living. Pasteur’s assistants inoculated a number of guinea-pigs 
with a measured dose of the “sterilized” culture. When a 
guinea-pig is attacked by septicaemia he invariably dies. But 
the guinea-pigs which were inoculated showed symptoms of 
blood-poisoning, and yet quickly recovered. Evidently the new 
treatment had secured them against a fatal disease. . The conse- 
quences that logically follow from these experiments point to a 
total change in the treatment of contagious diseases, and they 
prove the soundness of Dr. Chauveau’s reasoning, and the value 
of Dr. Peyraud’s suggestion. Once for all it is settled, inasmuch 
as anything experimental can be settled, that bacteria secrete 
poisons; that these poisons are fatal to the bacteria as well as to 
us, and that we may protect ourselves from the poisonous bac- 
teria by introducing a dose of their secretions into our bodies. 
But the discoveries of Roux and Chamberland did not end here. 
They found that the poison secreted by the bacteria in the douzi- 
lon was fifty times less poisonous than that secreted in the hu- 
man body by the same bacteria. Evidently, then, the virulence 
of the bacterial poison depends on the medium in which the be- 
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ing lives. And therefore, choosing the proper media, the chem- 
ist may extract from bacteria remedies of various kinds, just as, 
nowadays, many of the remedies in use are extracted from vege- 
table substances. Are we to have a new school of chemists? 
But the layman who ventures to ask questions about chemistry, 
or medicine, treads on ground hardly less dangerous than that 
of theology. The theologian has bowels of compassion, some- 
times; but the modern “ scientist” is inexorable. With Pasteur 
in the lead, even the layman may be bold. These are Pasteur’s 
words, spoken before the Academy of Sciences, in March last, 
when he reported the discoveries of his assistants : 


“It is proven that immunity against a mortal and infectious disease 
may be secured by the injection of chemical substances, in doses; and that 
these substances are the result of life in bacteria. This is a fact of capital 
importance. .. . My joy is great that I have been a witness of this new 
progress realized in my laboratory.” 


Steps have already been taken to utilize these discoveries. 
The well-known bacteriologists Chautemesse and Widal made 
experiments with the bacillus of typhoid fever. Usually mice 
give up the ghost when this bacillus attacksthem. Chautemesse 
and Widal sterilized a douz//on in which the typhoid bacillus had 
been cultivated. Mice inoculated with this douz//on were not in- 
jured by it; and, alter inoculation, they were proof against the 
living bacilli which were introduced into their bodies. If the 
bacteriologists are right, they have fixed upon the cure, and the 
preventive, of typhoid fever. All they have to do is to deter- 
mine the dose suitable to man, and to prepare the vaccine in suffi- 
cient quantities for general use. 

The cause of contagious diseases has always been a great 
mystery to mankind. Has not the mystery at last been solved? 
Better still, have we not good grounds for hoping that the viru- 
lence of a long line of diseases—leprosy, consumption, small-pox, 
hydrophobia, pneumonia, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
croup, and measles—will soon be permanently modified? With- 
in a few weeks Pasteur has announced the discovery of a vaccine 
against that terrible plague, cholera. Arguing from analogy, 
the yellow fever is a bacterial disease. Thus far, however, all 
attempts to detect the true bacteria have failed. Dr. Freire’s 
widely advertised vaccine is useless. In the South our fellow- 
citizens are just now falling fast before this baleful disease. 
Heroic sacrifices are daily made to save the sick. Let us hope 
that our American bacteriologists are at work in the interest of 
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humanity. They ought to be as clever and as philanthropic as 
the Germans or Frenchmen. 

Are we to have a wholly new science of medicine? Whether 
or not, the outlook promises good things to mankind; and mil- 
lions will, with Pasteur, exclaim: ‘‘ Our joy is great!” Greater 
still must our wonder be, as we reflect on: these new, and cer- 
tainly incomplete, revelations of the mystery of life; a mystery 
that “science” does not solve. Rather does she help to deepen 
it. To-day there is a mighty, bawling crowd of men who claim 
to hold the key to the mystery. Did they wrench it from the 
hand of the All-Seeing, All-Knowing, Almighty God? 

JoHN A. MOONEY. 





JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 
XXXV.—Continued, 


ZIPPORAH, in fact, was not nearly so well grounded in rebellion 
as her letters had indicated, nor even as she had been when they 
were written. Besides taking counsel of her own mind she had 
talked over the matter with Mary Anne Murray, who inclined 
strongly to the view that the girl’s first duty was obedience to 
her mother’s wishes. Still, she thought the case a hard one, 
chiefly because her own father’s weak health forbade her offering 
to take Zipporah’s place, and neither of them liked the idea of 
leaving Mr. Van Alstyne alone with only servants to attend to 
his comfort. His daily visits to the mill used up so much of his 
strength that when he returned home after them it was often to 
hours of semi-somnolence. One would have said he was vege- 
tating in the afternoons to pay for the activity of the early hours 
of the day. The doctor, finding him once or twice in this condi- 
tion, shook his head and looked sober. He, too, had been taken 
into Zip’s confidence, and was strong in the opinion that she 
should settle her difficulty entirely by her own lights, and in the 
way that to him seemed the best one. 

“Why,” he said testily, “it is absurd to talk of going home - 
under the circumstances. I don’t see what your mother can be 
thinking about. Milton Centre is Milton Centre this week, isn’t 
it, just as much as it was last week? I’ll write to Mrs. Colton, 
sha’n’t I, and tell her just how the case stands? You can’t have 
made it plain to her. I know she must be a good woman; I’ve 
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got evidence of that before me, but the best women I know are 
as apt, and apter, to be cranky than the worst ones.” 

Zip smiled an anxious little smile. ‘ Miss Murray thinks I 
ought to go if mother insists,” she said. 

“Well, that only proves what I’ve just been saying. You get 
a rule fixed up once before the average good woman’s eyes, and 
she is bound to toe the line about it if she breaks her neck. Of 
course, girls ought to mind their mothers—especially when their 
mothers and their fathers are of one opinion in all things. Let 
me catch one of mine doubting on that point!” 

The squire laughed, and so did Zip. Bella and Lucy ruled 
the Cadwallader household, but, as their father sometimes re- 
marked, they were generally very good to him and their mother 
so long as they behaved themselves. 

“ You see,” he went on, “the case with you isa little different 
from what it would be if you had not been away from home so 
long, and been—well, as you may say, thrown on your own re- 
sources. I had a little talk with your father, the first day he 
brought you, about that matter. It seemed to me a thing I 
wouldn’t do myself by one of my girls, unless I were absolutely 
forced to it by circumstances I couldn't control. That is not his 
case, | take it?” 

Zip blushed. ‘No, it isn’t,” she answered after a brief hesi- 
tation. “And that is the way I felt and feel aboutit, too. But I 
don’t know. Mother is very decided, though she don’t give me 
any reasons at all. She never wanted me to come. She thinks 
exactly as you do about keeping girls at home. But, after all, I 
am glad father sent me. And I would like to stay. That is just 
what makes me think I ought to go back—especially as Miss 
Murray says so too.” 

“You're a woman all over, an’t you?” said the squire. ‘“ Nine 
out of ten of them, I observe, if you don't throw any make-weight 
in the other scale, are sure to come to the conclusion that the 
thing they don’t want todo is just the one they ought to. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they’re right about it, as a general rule, but 
you won't be, now take my word for it. You stay right where 
you are, my dear. You are cut out for vour post, and I call it 
providential—so would your mother, if she saw just how things 
stand and youare a chip off of her block, as I think you must be.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Zip. “I guess Il am 
like her in some things, but I know she always thinks I want 
looking after more than—well, more than my sister does.” 

“ That settles it,” returned the squire with an emphatic ned. 
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‘Your sister is a chip off the other block, then, and that one 
she don’t know as well as she knows her own. I see I shall 
have to write to the old lady myself.” 

“ TI don’t think she’d like to-hear you call her ¢hat/” said Zip, 
smiling. ‘She isn’t so very old.” 

“Well, to the young middle-aged lady, if you think she would 
prefer that classification. Let me see—this is Friday. I ought 
to be able to get a fair statement of the good common sense of 
the subject before her early enough to let her send you a despatch 
to-morrow afternoon. It'll be all right, you'll see.” 

The squire’s letter, however, like many another good deed 
that he projected, did not get itself into tangible shape in time to 
be of any use. And neither her daughter nor any missive from 
her reaching Mrs. Colton by the noon post on Saturday, she rose 
up and went in search of her with that curious sort of indelibe- 
rate deliberation which was one of her occasional characteristics. 

“ Mother sometimes flashes at you like lightning out of a clear 
sky.” Mattie said about her once, “and the funny thing is that 
she is so cool about it. She is hot and cold all ina breath then. 
You’d think that she had come into the world for the express 
purpose of doing that one thing, and had been getting ready for 
it all her life, when after all she probably never once thought 
about it until that very minute.” 

It was after dusk when the stage which brought Mrs. Colton 
from the Corners drew up in front of Mr. Van Alstyne’s door, 
where, ‘by a teasing coincidence, Paul Murray and Zipporah 
were just then standing. It was in the nature of things that the 
mutual understanding they had come to should have put them 
on another footing with each other. There was no love-making, 
but there had been a good deal of that close talk which either 
presupposes or foreshadows love between people capable of any 
feeling which really deserves that name. And one of the best 
proofs that the girl possessed that capacity was that she had 
even less idea of yielding her point now than she had ever had. 
After her feminine fashion of giving some external expression to 
her feelings, she had that very day scrawled in her largest script 
and pinned up beneath her mirror, as a text by which to fortify 
her resolution to be honest with herself, the lines: 

“Of love that never found his earthly close, 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 
Or all the same as if he had not been? 
Not so.” 


Her fancy, which busied itself a good deal with the future in 
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those days, had already provided her with several varieties of 
picturesque single-blessedness among which t9 choose when once 
stern reason and unpurchasable conscience should have bidden 
her turn away for ever from happiness and Paul Murray. As 
yet they allowed her to dally on the border-land, and as it was a 
foregone conclusion with her that friendship with him was going 
to last for ever, under whatever contingency, her reserve was 
vanishing, and they were getting very close to solid ground. 

Paul had walked up from the mill later than usual that after- 
noon, and was going away earlier. He had declined to give her 
any advice at all about her movements. “I think you should be 
able to settle that for yourself,” he had said to her the only time 
she broached the subject—which the girl had found more gene- 
rous than satisfactory. But just after the early dinner to-day 
Father Seetin, who had been making a sick-call in the vicinity 
of the factory, and who now and again stopped to pay a 
friendly visit to Mr. Van Alstyne, dropped in for that pur- 
pose, and,as he passed Zipporah on entering the library, he 
handed her a scrap of a note in which Paul Murray had of. 
fered the suggestion that she might find the priest a more dis- 
interested adviser than he could possibly be. She acted on the 
hint, and although it was the first time that she had exchanged 
more than a casual word or two with Father Seetin, she present- 
ly found her way to laying her other difficulty in sufficiently plain 
shape before him. Both naturally and supernaturally he was 
sympathetic and easily approachable ; he had, too, a pretty clear 
knowledge already of the other side of the case, and what he 
said had the intended result of planting the girl more firmly than 
ever on her own ground. That is what she had been telling 
Paul, as they prolonged their talk, lingering at first on the porch 
and then going down the gravel-walk together to the gate, 
where they were still standing when the stage lumbered up and 
stopped. 

“ Father Seetin thinks that whether I go back now to please 
mother, or stay here until some satisfactory substitute for me 
turns up, is athing I am capable of deciding for myself,” she had 
begun, “so I am not any wiser on that head than I was before. 
I told him Squire Cadwallader had written home for me, and 
then he proposed to me to stop thinking about it for the present 
and wait for results.” 

“ Did you talk about anything else?” 

“A little,” hesitated Zip. 

“ Well?” 
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“ Well, he thinks I ought to go home and make up my mind 
in as unbiassed a way asI can. He says the only personal con- 
sideration that ought to enter into that question is that of my own 
relation to God. And then I told him that the more I think, the 
more confused my mind grows, so that sometimes I even doubt 
whether there is any God at all—at least, any God to whom it 
makes any difference what we do; so that I didn’t see why I 
might not just as well—as well—please you, as hold out about 
it.” 

“‘ And then he said ?” 

“He said, ‘But you can’t come into the church that way. 
And if you could, Paul Murray isthe last man to wish it. Besides, 
you are too honest yourself in any case. No, no; stick to your 
integrity, and pray hard for the illumination of the Holy Spirit. 
I'll tell you one thing. I am convinced that no one whose in- 
telligence is unclouded and whose heart is simple can persevere 
long in that road without coming out at the end where you 
would like to be. That, perhaps, is what sometimes moves me 
and others to receive those whose motives are not as single as we 
would like to have them. We are so sure of our remedy that to 
those who are weak we administer it without prescribing too se- 
vere a regimen of intellectual gymnastics by way of preparation. 
But I counsel it to you. Don’t take a decided step until you 
fairly see your way.’” 

“ And you are going to follow his advice?” 

“ Why, of course. What else did you tell me to ask it for? 
Who is coming here in the stage, 1 wonder? Goodness! it is 
my mother!” 

The two approached the steps, which the driver was letting 
down. Mrs. Colton, descending, kissed her daughter and scold- 
ed her almost in the same breath. 

“ Whatever are you thinking about, standing here in this cold 
with nothing but that flimsy cloud about your head!” were her 
first words. 

“Oh! I’m used to it,” said Zip. “1 never catch cold. Mo- 
ther, this is Mr. Murray.” 

The sudden additional chill in Mrs, Colton’s manner would 
have been perceptible at the North Pole. Somehow it amused 
both of the young people, and, although they preserved extreme 
decorum, that must doubtless have been equally evident toa 
person so impressionable. But as Paul took his leave at once 
after escorting the mother and daughter to the house, Mrs. Col- 
ton made no present allusion to him. Zip took her directly to 
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the dining-room, where supper was waiting and a hot fire burn- 
ing, and devoted herse!f to thawing her out with considerable 
apparent success. 

Mrs. Colton watched the girl closely as she moved about, do- 
ing the honors of the house as if it were her own, and, as she 
watched, she became aware of a certain change in her, hardly de- 
finable but quite real. Zipporah was fast entering into full pos- 
session of herself; if she had not yet consciously assumed entire 
personal responsibility she was clearly on the way toit. Mrs. 
Colton had come prepared to command, but she found herself 
involuntarily slipping back into a position where argument, or, 
at the most, persuasion, would be the only available weapon at 
her disposal. She even began to feel that her unexpected ar- 
rival needed explanation, as if to an equal, and, feeling so, she 
declined attempting any for the present. She chatted away in- 
stead about family affairs, as if her dropping in at a strange place, 
twenty miles from home, on a cold winter night, were the most 
natural and customary of polite attentions. 

As for Zip, cool as she looked, her heart had really been in 
her mouth. But as she began to catch the significance of what 
was going on—her mother’s manner being just a trifle too natu- 
ral not to be assumed—a sense of the humor of the thing began 
to tickle her. Looking up once from the urn as she was brew- 
ing the tea, she caught a glimpse of both their faces reflected in 
the glass over the mantel, and could not refrain a smile. 

“Poor little mother!” she said to herself. ‘I do believe she 
is wondering what she came for. She looks as if she were afraid 
I am going to scold her. Well, as Lucy tells the squire, I won't 


if she’ll be real good.” 


XXXVI. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Supper ended without an allusion on either side to the pur- 
port of Mrs. Colton’s visit, and afterwards Zipporah went with 
her mother to-Mr. Van Alstyne’s room. They found Lant and 
his wife there with the old man. Having been taken up roundly 
by Paul Murray on the score of his affidavit, and his gossip about 
it, Lant had been observing a more rigorous abstinence from 
whiskey for several days, and as he was really handy, and gentle 
in his manners when sober, he made a very tolerable attendant. 
The pair left the room when Mrs. Colton and her daughter en- 
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tered. It was somewhat late for the girl’s evening visit, and Mr. 
Van Alstyne was already in bed. He seemed, or Zip thought so, 
rather more fatigued than the night had found him lately, and 
though he smiled and gave his hand to her mother, he made no 
effort to speak. It was the girl's habit to read to him at this 
hour, and with some little nervousness, caused by her mother’s 
presence, she attended to that task as usual. But he soon grew 
drowsy and they left him. 

“Mr. Van Alstyne seems very feeble,” Mrs. Colton remarked 
when they were at last settled down in Zipporah’s cozy room. 
“T thought he was recovering his strength.” 

‘“‘So he was,” returned the girl, “ but the squire thinks he is 
overtaxing himself now by going down to the factory every 
morning and insisting on looking after so many things. Now 
to-morrow he will keep quiet all day and will be brighter.” 

“ Do you always read the Bible to him nights? Somebody 
said he was a regular old infidel.” 

“ Somebody !” said Zip. “ Perhaps it was the very somebody 
who ran up to Riverside with gossip about my affairs. If some- 
body were half as good as Mr. Van Alstyne, it might be better 
for him. Yes; I always read the New Testament to him before 
he goes to sleep. He used to do it himself until he was taken 
ill.” 

“Ts that all you do for him?” 

“Why, no. I amuse him, I talk to him, and try to keep him 
cheerful. And I superintend things here in the house a little, 
now that he begins to go out more. Until last Monday he was 
more dependent on me than he has been since. He was shut up 
in a dungeon, you. might say, before that. Now he is out, but 
only on ticket-of-leave, the squire says. Did you get a letter 
from Squire Cadwallader to-day, mother?” 

“What should I get a letter from him for?” 

“Because he wrote one, I suppose. He said yesterday that 
he was going to.” 

“Why, what could he have to say to me? I don’t know the 
man.” 

“Well, mother,” Zip answered slowly and after a little pause, 
‘“‘heis Mr. Van Alstyne’s doctor, and as it seems to him that Iam 
needed here for awhile longer, and I told him I couldn’t succeed 
in persuading you to be of that mind, he undertook to write as 
much to you. Now that you are here, I suppose you will be 
able to see it for yourself.” 

“You don’t ask me to believe that there is no one else who 
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has more interest in him than you have? Suppose you hadn’t 
been here at all—then what?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Suppose I had been born without a 
nose—then what? I am here, and he is in need of the very 
greatest care. Only that his daughter-in-law thought he was 
certainly booked for the grave, and that he would never recover 
the use of his reason, I think she probably might have remained. 
But she didn’t, and now Mr. Van Alstyne declines to have her 
come back. Shesent him a letter yesterday morning, saying that 
the good news had reached her, and that she would return almost 
immediately ; but he wrote at once and told her to complete her 
visit. She said some things in his room, early in his illness, 
when she took it for granted he was beyond hearing, that she 
will find it pleasant to remember when she knows she was mis- 
taken. She can’t know it yet, or she wouldn’t have written as 
she did.” 

“ Well,” Mrs. Colton began after a rather prolonged silence, 
“all I have to say is that it seems to me very queer that you, a 
young girl and a stranger, should feel called on to take the place 
of a man’s natural friends.” 

“Everything is queer, so far as I can see,” returned Zip se- 
dately. “ But why is it any queerer for me to put my hand to 
this work, for which nobody else seems to be ready, than it was 
to come here in the first place, or than it would be for me to go 
on teaching through the winter? Father said he expected I 
would do so, and I am sure he would have been quite willing.” 

“Yes; but you didn't keep the school.” 

“ Anybody could do that,” said Zip a little scornfully. “I 
couldn’t do this well and do that too. I should have been all 
worn out. Honest, mother, wouldn’t you have done just the 
very same thing, in my place? You can’t imagine how kind Mr. 
Van Alstyne has been to me. And you can’t possibly know what 
his death would have meant to all the people he has at work 
here, if it had taken place even a week ago. If you did, you 
wouldn’t wonder at my anxiety to do all I possibly can to help 
him back to life. If Miss Murray could come and take my 
place, I would do exactly as you want me to. But she can’t be 
spared from home, and so I truly think it is my plain duty to 
stay where lam. Girls can’t a/ways go on doing just as they are 
told about everything. If it was a little thing, 1 would—but it is 
a big thing, and I can’t.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “that’s you. I always knew that 
hitch was in you somewhere, and that if ever you took it into 
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your head that you had found just what you wanted, you would 
have it, no matter what it cost.” 

Zip smiled, more with her eyes than her mouth, and came 
across the hearth to sit down at her mother’s side. 

‘‘ How did you know that?” she asked, looking square into 
Mrs. Colton’s eyes. ‘‘ Was it because you remembered what a 
fuss grandmother made when you took off your Quaker bonnet 
and would insist on marrying father? Aunt Huldah told me 
about it when I was there last Christmas. Weren’t you a 
naughty little girl, though? Aunt Huldah don’t really approve 
of you to this day.” 

Mrs. Colton frowned slightly, and bit her lip in a vain effort 
to keep back an answering smile. 

“See here, Zip,” she said, presently, taking both of the girl’s 
hands: “if it were nothing but Mr. Van Alstyne, of course I 
would not only be willing to let you stay, but I should agree 
that there was nothing else possible under the circumstances. 
But zs that all your reason for staying?” 

“Why, what other could I have? I shall go back just as 
soon as ever things can be arranged differently. There is some 
talk about the Murrays giving up their house and coming here, 
and of course that would release me at once.” 

The girl had dropped her eyes from her mother’s in answer- 
ing her last question. Mrs. Colton pressed it further, noting that 
sign. 

“IT don’t know yet what other reason you could have. You 
might have several. What were you and that young man, Mur- 
ray, talking about out in the cold this evening? You must have 
been very interested if you couldn’t shut the front door on him 
when he was ready to go, but must follow him down to the 
gate.” 

Zip made an attempt to draw away her hands, but her mother 
held them fast. The girl’s eyes were still cast down, but less 
in embarrassment now than in thought. Mrs. Colton had ex- 
pected to see her writhe under her thrust and seek to evade it. 
But nothing could have shown better the steadying process that 
had been going on within her of late than her resolution, sudden- 
ly acted on but not sudden in itself, to stand up and face the mu- 
sic. Still, she did not speak until her mother had urged her in. 
quiry further. 

“Is there anything between you two?” she asked. 

“No, mother,” Zip said finally, “if you mean by that to ask 
if'we are engaged. But, if I were a Catholic, we should be.” 
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“But you're ot a Catholic, thank God! and never will be. 
Why, they are pagans, they are idolaters!” said her mother, draw- 
ing back and growing rigid in the energy of her disapproval. 

“No,” returned her daughter, “I’m not, and it is like enough 
I never shall be. I’m not anything, not even a Christian.” 

“Pity!” said her mother. “ Weren’t you born in a Chris- 
tian country ?” 

“So was Mr. Murray,” said Zip demurely. 

“You know well enough what I mean. When we talk of 
Christians we don’t include image-worshippers.” 

“See here, mother. Aunt Huldah’s chief complaint against 
you is that you were not content to go and marry out of meet- 
ing, but that you have always declared since that neither she nor 
poor old grandmother are Christians.” 

“Neither they are—they are Hicksites. If you deny that 
Christ is God, how can you be a Christian?” 

“TI don’t pretend to judge,” said Zip. “I am only very sure 
that I am not one myself, since you didn’t even allow father to 
have us baptized.” 

“TI don’t believe in infant baptism.” 

“T know,” said Zip; “but then father did. I don’t see how 
you can be so sure about anything for which you have nothing 
but your own notions as a rule. That is the one thing that 
makes me incline to believe that Catholics may be right in call- 
ing their church the only true one. They have arule and a cri- 
terion, and they say they can show that both go back to the very 
beginning of Christianity. They all believe the same things, 
their fathers believed them also, and you find their church 
wherever you go throughout the world. History is full of it, I 
know. So, if they are not Christians, one thing I am sure of, and 
that is that there are none anywhere and that Christianity is not 
true. Tom says it isn’t.” 

“Tom, indeed!” interjected Mrs. Colton. But she said noth- 
ing further, and presently Zip went on again. 

“If it is on account of Mr. Murray that you are worrying, 
mother, there isn’t any need. The mischief is done, so far as that 
goes. Now that I see all that it involves I would study his re- 
ligion in any case. If 1 can see my way to accepting it with a 
good conscience—I mean, if I am sure I would become a Catho- 
lic whether he were one or not—why then we shall marry each 
other one of these days. If not, not.” 

“You are sure of that?” said her mother with a ring of in- 
credulity in her voice. 
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“Very sure, because it does not depend on me. Mr. Murray 
would not marry a girl who was not of his religion.” 

“Zip!” said her mother, “are you not ashamed to own to 
such a thing! There was no such hitch as that between your 
father and me. I might have remained a Friend if I had chosen, 
but I wouldn’t in any case. A daughter of mine ought to blush 
at the thought of yielding more to’ any man than he would be 
willing to yield to her.” 

“Yes,” said Zip, half smiling, “ your daughter did blush at 
the thought until she once got it into her head that there might 
be such a thing as real truth in the world, and that if there were, 
people who knew it must hold it fast, and could not yield. Mr. 
Murray is sure that he has it, and I’m not sure he hasn’t. Right 
or wrong, I don’t see what else he could do so long as he is of 
that mind. If I give in, it will not be to him, but to something 
greater than either of us, to which I ought to yield in any case.” 

Mrs. Colton made no reply. She saw so clearly that the only 
battle she had cared to fight had gone against her, that for the 
present she threw up the contest. And the next morning, Mr. 
Van Alstyne being unusually bright and cheery, and Zipporah 
having left them together for awhile, they opened a rather brisk 
fire of correspondence on the subject which was common to 
them. Except to her husband, after her return home, Mrs. Col- 
ton was not communicative as to what passed between her and 
the invalid. But when Squire Cadwallader came in on Sunday 
afternoon, primed with arguments and persuasions, he found a 
much readier convert than he had expected. Mrs, Colton even 
prolonged her visit to the middle of the week, and, having made 
Paul Murray’s acquaintance, was pleased to pronounce him “ very 
much of a gentleman.” 

“| have.no objection to Aim, personally,” she remarked to her 
daughter. “ But I must say, I think it is odd that a man of his 
years and intelligence should go on worshipping images and 
confessing his sins toa priest. It’s against good American hu- 
man nature.” 

Zip laughed. “He don’t worship images,” she objected. 
“ And you ought to know Father Seetin. His great-grandfather 
came over in the Mayflower, and his grandfather ‘fit into the 
Revolution,’ and his father was a colonel in the war of 1812, and 
he was brought up a Methodist over here in East Milton. How 
is that for American human nature? I suppose it must be he 
that Mr. Murray goes to confession to. I was very near doing 
it myself the other day, without being a Catholic at all,” 
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“Well, you beat me!” returned her mother. “ And I sup- 
pose you expect me to believe that what you'll do isn’t all cut 
and dried already in your mind ?” 

Zip sighed. “ Yes,” she said, “ you may believe it, because 
itis true. If wishing would do it, I don’t mind owning that it 
would be done with great speed. I thought I believed a good 
many things—all the things you and father taught me—until now, 
and now I see I never have believed any of them. You ought to 
pray a little for me, mother, if you think that praying is of any 
use. All or nothing, there they go swinging in the scale, and I 
never can be certain what it is that makes the All side seem to go 
down and be the heavier!” 

Mrs. Colton looked closely at the girl. 

“ You are in earnest, I do believe!” she said at last. 

“ Be sure of that, mother,” Zip answered. “ Just as soon as 
ever | can, am going back home to try and fight it out there, by 
myself.” 


XXXVII. 
COMING TO A DECISION. 


Until after the holidays were over, time slipped by at the 
Centre without bringing any incident worthy of mention. Mr. 
Van Alstyne’s health continued to improve, notwithstanding the 
daily tax he insisted on putting on it. Possibly he may have 
been bent on demonstrating how fully he was master of all his 
faculties excepting speech. That still tripped and faltered, and, 
in doing so, testified to the continued existence, however attenu- 
ated, of the physical cause which had prostrated him at first. 

Just after the new year began Mr. Hadleigh made his second 
appearance. He was less gaunt, and seemed to be in better 
health than when he went away. To Squire Cadwallader’s in- 
quiries on that subject he replied that he had remained only a 
short time in New York after going down in the fall, and had 
then started for Florida, where he found the climate more pro- 
pitious. He added that having learned on his return how near- 
ly complete had been the recovery of Mr. Van Alstyne, he had 
run up for a flying visit of congratulation before setting off 
again. 

“You are going back to England?” asked the squire. 

‘‘Perhaps—perhaps to the North Pole or to the Transvaal. 
I haven’t decided.” 
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“ Better take your rheumatism for a counsellor and keep out 
of the polar regions,” said the doctor, with a little laugh. To 
himself he added the reflection that there was frost enough in 
the man’s inside to fit him for an equatorial climate. 

Mr. Hadleigh’s visit lasted rather more than a week. His 
afternoons he spent chiefly with his cousin in the library ; in the 
mornings, when Mr. Van Alstyne was always driven down to 
the factory, he prowled about the neighborhood in an apparent- 
ly aimless sort of way. Once or twice the squire found him in 
his private office, chatting with Dr. Sawyer, or, in the latter’s 
absence, deep in one volume or another taken from the well-lined 
shelves which covered one end of the room. Sometimes, too, he 
made his appearance at the factory, and fell into his old ways of 
superficial intimacy with Paul Murray, who explained to him 
something of the plans projected for extending and perfecting 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s works. 

“We shall have an industrial community here in course of 
time,” Murray said one day, “and carry on a good many kinds 
of manufacturing. One thing Mr. Van Alstyne spoke about late- 
ly is setting out a lot of mulberry-trees in the spring and after- 
wards bringing over a number of families from Capri to teach 
silk-making. We've got one such family now, and perhaps that 
may have suggested it. We shall have to erect special buildings 
for that.” 

“Making industrial communities is very pretty work to 
amuse one’s mind with,” said Mr. Hadleigh, “especially a mind 
that illness has enfeebled. You don’t take much stock in that 
sort of thing yourself, do you? Communism isn’t exactly in 
your line, I should think.” 

“ Well, perhaps I expressed myself badly. 1 meant to use the 
word in a general sense—not a community, but the whole com- 
munity here at Milton Centre will, we hope, in course of time be 
greatly enlarged and correspondingly improved by what Mr. 
Van Alstyne is bent on making atry for. He means, for one 
thing, to give every man or woman he employs a chance to ac- 
quire a home of his own, not a mere hired tenement. That 
shows as well as anything how far his mind is from communistic 
Schemes. Probably they won't all do it, but the fault will not be 
on his side. And as to varieties of occupation, he wants to make 
the place as far as possible independent and self-supporting. It 
goes without saying that the agricultural community outside 
must be extended to meet the increased wants of a larger popu- 
lation, but that is a matter sure to regulate itself. The railroad 
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also may be left to find its own way here, and doubtless won’t be 
long in doing it.” 

“ And the principle of all that?” 

Paul reflected. “I’m not sure I know just how to put it,” he 
said at last. ‘“ As it stands in Mr. Van Alstyne’s mind, where, 
of course, it is shaped by his peculiar opportunities as well as by 
his disposition, I don’t know why it might not be described as 
a sori of centralized communism, if you can get at what I mean 
by that. In his present condition, where all our intercourse has 
to be carried on by writing—at least his part of it—we natural- 
ly get along with less of it than would otherwise be the case. 
I can perceive by what he does jot down that he has been brood- 
ing over his schemes a good deal during these months when 
it often seemed more than doubtful that his mind was unimpair- 
ed. And it is from such brief notes, also, that I have got 
the idea which I just now expressed by the phrase ‘ centralized 
communism.’ For instance: ‘I am not a spring of living water,’ 
he wrote me the other day, ‘I’m nothing but a canal.’ And 
again: ‘Get it out of your head that 1 am owner—I am only 
steward and distributer.’ Here’s another one of them,” taking 
a scrap of wrapping-paper from his pocket-book. Mr. Van Al- 
styne had written on it: “I only focus the rays, so as to start the 
burning.” 

Mr. Hadleigh took it and looked at it. 

“Very pretty,” he said with a faint sneer; “very poetical. 
How does he propose to keep that thing up after his present use 
as a burning-glass is over, do you know?” 

“ He has made a will, I know,” returned Paul, “ but, natural- 
ly, I have not been invited to read it.” Then he turned away to 
answer acall already more than once repeated, and Mr. Had- 
leigh sauntered off up the road. A day or two after he left the 
village, and again those who had seen most of him breathed the 
freer for his departure. 


One bright day early in February Zipporah Colton drove 
herself over to the Corners. She was alone in the cutter, and, 
lapped deep in robes, and closely furred and hooded, she would 
have looked as bright and cheery as the day itself but for the 
unwontedly serious expression of her eyes. She had twoerrands 
in view, and one of them being the return of some books she had 
borrowed from Father Seetin, her hour had been chosen with 
reference to that one when he was most likely to be found at 
home, shortly after his early dinner. 
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The old priest was standing at his window when she drew up 
before his gate, and seeing her, he came out himself to greet her. 
“You are coming in to warm yourself, I hope,” he said, see- 
ing that she hesitated after giving him the package. 

“If I may,’ she answered, a slight hesitation in her manner ; 
“if you are sure it won’t bother you to talk to me a little.” 

“This is Liberty Hall,” he said, smiling ; “or, rather, it is, in 
that respect at least, like what one of my favorite saints says of 
Paradise: ‘ He who wills may enter.’ It couldn’t bother me in 
the least either to talk to or to listen to you.” 

“So you are through with Nicolas, are you? How do you 
like him?” he asked after they had entered, and the girl, throw- 
ing back her wraps, but observing a sort of constrained silence, 
was warming herself beside the fire. She had applied to him for 
books directly after Mrs. Colton’s departure, and, looking over 
his shelves in search of something adapted to such difficulties as 
she had mentioned to him, and knowing that she read French, 
he had finally settled upon the admirable Etude Philosophique sur 
le Christianisme as likely to meet them all. 

“It is the work of a layman,” he had written in sending her the 
‘ volumes, “ and is perhaps a little antiquated in view of some of 
the newer objections to the old truths. But I incline to think 
that none of these are in your way at present, and I would be 
at a loss to put my hand on anything in English which would be 
so well adapted as this is to all the wants of a sincere, intelligent, 
and open-minded inquirer. When I was younger and had more 
leisure I sometimes thought of translating it, but those days are 
over.” 

“T have read him a good deal,” the girl replied, looking up at 
- Father Seetin; “all through to begin with, and some parts two 
‘ or three times over. I like him.” 

“I thought you would,” he answered in his cheerful way; 
“T often pick him up, just for the pleasure I find in his style. 
Somehow one’s own old thoughts strike one as novel and bril- 
liant when one gets them in another tongue, don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps that is it,” acquiesced the girl. “I have often 
wondered why it is that the French seems so much crisper and 
more expressive, somehow, than the closest translation of it 
sounds. It is just the novelty of it, maybe, or else the little 
strangeness that is always in a language people are not born to.” 

“Well, did he take you through the woods?” asked the 
priest, seeing that she paused. To him, experienced in.the ways 
of many people, it was tolerably plain that she had things to say, 
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and had come resolved to say them, and yet needed some per- 
suasion to get them into shape. The readiness with which she 
had dropped into criticism, as if she were catching at a straw to 
save her from deep waters, amused him just a trifle. 

“Through them?” she answered, hesitating. “Yes, in one 
way.” 

“Not in all ways, then? What is the difficulty?” 

“T am not sure that there is any. But, if there is, it comes 
before one begins to go into the woods at all,” she said, going on 
with his figure. ‘“I mean that I have no trouble in seeing that 
the history of all peoples, what they have believed and done, 
goes to confirm the truth of the Bible. And I see, too, that the 
whole Bible leads up to Christianity, and that Christianity is 
what is taught by your church. I haven’t any doubt about that 
in my mind—perhaps I had not very much before I began read- 
ing this book, but, if I had, it is all gone.” 

“ And yet you have a doubt still? What about?” 

“ About God himself,” she answered, speaking very low. “I 
see that men have always believed in one, and that false religions 
show that as plainly as the true one—if any is true. And I see 
that if he exists, such as the Bible shows him, that there is only 
one thing for me to do. But oh!” she said, with a certain ve- 
hemence, but not looking at the priest, “if you could know how 
big that ‘if’ seems to me! I go up to it and think I am going to 
pass it as easily as all the rest, and at once it grows up into a 
wall. I can’t get by it.” 

“What did you mean, then, when you said you saw that all 
other history tended to confirm the truth of the Bible?”’ 

“I don’t know whether 1 can answer you. Suppose I see 
that the history of the world, so far as it is recorded there, is a 
true history, and that the Jews did and suffered whatever is 
written there in consequence of their belief that they really were 
achosen people. Does that prove that their belief ztse/f was 
true?” 

“T see,” returned Father Seetin. “ Your difficulty is funda- 
mental and individual.’”’ He pondered for a little. ‘“ Suppose,” 
he said at last, “ I suggest to you a fundamental and individual 
solution for it. Just consider yourself fora moment. Your life, 
what does it consist in? How do you maintain it?” 

“By eating and drinking and breathing?” asked Zip. “Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Partly ; that to begin with, at all events. It is the broadest 
ground, for, as you know, there is no sort of living creature, 
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plant or animal, that does not stand upon it. Food is the first 
essential. Now, do you see what that means?” 

“1 don’t believe so.” 

“ Well, it means that physical life is composed of two factors, 
the self and the not-self, the subject and the object, and a con- 
tinued relation between them. When that relation is severed, 
life ends. You see that?” 

“se” 

“ And you see that both terms implied in that relation must 
be real? You can't feed anything on nothing. You can’t shut 
up a plant in a vacuum, though you should write ‘ air’ all over it, 
and succeed in deceiving it with a word. I see you get at what 
Imean. Very well; that answers for the lower forms of life, 
and for your own so far as that is merely animal. But now, 
when you have got air enough, and food and drink and shelter, 
are you supplied with all you need?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“ And the race you belong to, the race of rational mankind, 
never has been. Their history shows that, for it is the history 
of their religions. And religion is the relation of man to God. 
As you say, even the false religions bear witness to the true one. 
Man’s intellect, always the same in kind, bears witness to the Su- 
preme Intellect which is its law, and its guarantee of sanity, and 
the condition of its being. His language, which is noun and 
noun and the connecting verb, that is, subject and object and 
their relation in its last analysis, bears witness to it. The axioms 
of geometry show it. They show, that is, that truth is one, uni- 
versal, and immutable, and so they prove God to demonstration. 
That is for the intelligence; it gives you the first article of man’s 
natural creed: I believe in one God, the Creator of all things. 
He exists, for we exist, and in his intellectual image. You see 
that?” 

“I don’t suppose I ever doubted it,” returned the girl. “But 
that is not precisely what I mean—or, at least, not all I mean.” 

“T know it isn’t. You want the proof of a God who shall 
Sustain some personal relation to you which is not intellectual 
merely. So you ought, since you are not an exception to your 
race by being purely intellectual yourself. Like the rest of us 
you have a heart as well as a head—an emotional nature, that is, 
which wants its food, its satisfaction, as your body does, and your 
mind. But you have already told me that you do not doubt the 
existence of God the Creator, that you believe the Bible to be 
historically true, and that you see that it points directly to that 
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only church which claims to have been founded by Jesus Christ. 
That states your case so far, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, completely.” 

“ Now then, Christianity, in its final analysis, as it applies to 
the individual soul, is also the history of a real relation—that is, a 
relation both of whose terms are real—a relation between man, 
whose intellectual and emotional nature demands a perfect satis- 
faction, and a personal, loving God who shall fulfil his expecta- 
tion. In its exterior aspect, as a church, with a creed and a 
history, it professes to supply that want through the medium of 
prayer and the sacraments, Here, it says, are the channels of 
grace; in other words, the storehouse of man’s only true food. 
Only one of them, prayer, was left open to fallen humanity. 
Use it sincerely, simply, and see if it does not show you the way 
to God the Eternal Lover of the soul, God Incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. You pray?” 

Zipporah bowed gravely. 

“And prayer has led you to just that point, beyond which 
you cannot go?” 

“ Yea.” 

“Well now, see here. If you were hungry and I told you 
there was an excellent loaf in my cupboard, to which you were 
welcome, I couldn’t really do any more than that for you, could 
I? Even if I held it to your lips I couldn’t make you swallow it. 
Now, what I want to bring home to you is that, to use a vulgar- 
ism that exactly expresses what I mean, ‘the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.’ The last act which makes you a Chris- 
tian is a voluntary one—a blind one, if you like to call it so, 
though I don’t see that myself—an act of faith. It is not more 
blind than the baby’s is when it suckles its mother; not more 
blind than mine is when [| take the dose my doctor tells me is 
good for my indigestion. I tell you, and not only I but the liv- 
ing church, the only organization which has kept health and 
strength throughout the ages, tells you that in her is the seed 
of the new life, and its satisfying food. Your craving tells you, 
you have never found it yet. Go to her and she will give it 
you.” 

The girl’s head had been drooping lower and lower. When 
she lifted it after a silence that had lasted several minutes the 
tears were standing in her eyes, and presently they came tum- 
bling down her cheeks. 

“You won't give it to me!” she said with a sob. “ You told 
me I must go home first.” 
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Father Seetin smiled, though his own emotion was not slight. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, “ you are hungrier than I 
thought you were when we talked the other day. And then, 
how could I know that I was going to be unexpectedly ‘taken 
up into a chariot’ and led to‘a certain water’? Nothing that 
I know of hinders my baptizing you if you ‘believe with all your 
heart’ what I have been trying to expound to you. Ah! it is 
the essential thing that, the believing with the /eart. It is hard- 
ly belief so far as the head goes. If one has got a head, he must 
see God the Creator, and if he doesn’t stultify himself, he ought 
to be able to see God the Redeemer in history. But believing 
with the heart is another thing—it is the will there that takes 
the final step. However, I don’t want to preach any more. 
Would you like me to baptize you to-day?” 

“If you will,” said Zip with great meekness. And so it hap- 
pened that with one old woman, who was saying her beads in 
the church, for sole witness, Zipporah Colton was made a Chris- 
tian, “and went on her way rejoicing.” 


XXXVIII. 


CONCLUSION, 





On her way back home Zipporah stopped at the doctor’s 
office. She was in no mood to see the girls and indulge in any 
chat, and declined the proposition of Dr. Sawyer, whom ‘she 
found alone there, to go into the house. Squire Cadwallader, 
with whom she had an errand, had. not been over to the Centre 
for several days, being laid up, as the young doctor told her, 
with a feverish cold which at present confined him to his room. 

“T think, then, that perhaps you would better drive back 
with me,” the girl said after a moment’s perplexity. “Mr. Van 
Alstyne has not seemed quite so well lately, and it begins to 
trouble me. At first I did not like to send over for the squire, 
because he was complaining the last time he came, and I knew 
there must be something serious to keep him.” 

“ Any special trouble with the old gentleman?” asked the 
doctor, putting on his overcoat at once, “ or is it just the gradual 
breaking-down that might have been expected?” 

“TI don’t know what it is. I have been hoping to see him en- 
tirely regain his strength, he has been improving so steadily up 
to within the last week or two.” 

“You are all optimists over your way,I know,” answered 
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Dr. Sawyer as he got into the cutter after her. “What seems 
to be the trouble? Is it his mind or his body that attracts your 
notice?” 

“ Both, I think—and yet I am not quite sure. I have fancied 
that he seems to take notions more. And then his eyes don’t 
look quite natural.” 

“I have been told,” said the doctor, “ that his afternoons are 
always a succession of naps, varied by futile talk.” 

“Mr. Hadleigh said so, perhaps,” returned the girl. “ You 
see he was never much with Mr. Van Alstyne in the mornings, 
when he is at his best. He tires himself out then, and rests in 
the afternoon, and afterwards has a good evening. At least, 
that is how it has been until within ten days or so. He keeps 
awake more nowadays, and yet don’t seem quite right. I hear 
he takes whims occasionally down at the factory, and I have 
fancied that he acted as if he were suspicious of something or 
other. He is different in some way, I am sure, and yet I can’t 
certainly say how.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “all those symptoms are natural 
enough, and just what I should have looked for. Such an ap- 
parent improvement as he has been showing for some time past 
is often characteristic of his trouble. It was sure to pass, and 
chronic weakness and gradually deepening imbecility to set in, 
unless death outstrips it.” 

“The squire didn’t say so,” returned Zipporah, “and besides, 
it is irritability that I notice. He is not imbecile.” 

“IT suppose you know what the squire is,” said the doctor. 
“ He is hopeful and kindhearted. And he took a sort of a grudge 
against Lamson—they are going out of partnership, you know? 
—and he has just painted things sky-blue and scarlet to suit his 
own taste in landscape. That’s what / think, anyhow.” 

But the report which Dr. Sawyer carried back to the squire 
concerning Mr. Van Alstyne’s physical condition was of such a 
nature that the elder physician shook off his own indisposition as 
well as he was able, and drove over the next day. It wasan hour 
or two past noon when he came, and, as usual, Mr. Van Alstyne 
was dozing in the library. The squire sat looking at him, and 
questioning Zipporah closely for some time, not wishing to dis- 
turb him until he should wake naturally. His study of him then 

was long and careful, and when it was ended he signed to Zip- 
porah to follow him into the dining-room. 

“Do you know what I think?” he said, closing the door care- 
fully, and looking. about the room. ‘“ Anybody within hear- 
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ing? Itisan unpleasant thing to say, but it looks to me as if 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s life and reason are being tampered with.” 

“ Not really?” said Zip, horrified. 

“ Just that. No natural cause would dilate his pupils that 
way. Why, he is half blind. He wouldn’t have known me but 
by my voice. And his heart is weaker than it should be—a 
great deal weaker than when I saw him last. In fact, his pulse 
then was better than my own. Now, see here. You said to 
Sawyer that he seemed to take odd notions. Notions about 
what? Whom did they concern?” 

“ Mr. Murray has spoken of those. Within a few days he has 
once or twice fancied that there was something following him 
about, when he is down at the mill. Once it was a black cat—he 
said he felt it rub against him, and saw it—but there wasn’t any 
there. Here, all I have noticed is that he seems to take dislikes.” 

“To whom ?” 

“Lant, chiefly. Perhaps for Mrs. Lant too, but that I don’t 
feel sure of, They are usually there together, when I have no- 
ticed it. I have been thinking whether I ought not to keep 
Lant out of the way, but there isn’t anybody else so handy, and 
I could hardly send him off and yet keep her.” 

“Humph!” grunted the squire. “Lant takes him his meals?” 

“Now that he has begun eating them in the library or his 
own room again, he does. Until shortly after this new trouble 
began he has been coming to the table with me.” 

“You send his meals in from the table?” 

‘I carry them in myself. But I seldom stay while he eats. 
Noons and evenings Lant is generally there, but in the morning 
I am afraid he sleeps too late. Mrs. Lant waits on him then. 
But what motive could 4e have for such a horrible crime? As 
for her, I’m sure she has nothing to do with it. And there is 
no one else. I give him all his medicines myself, and he takes 
nothing at all between meals. That I am certain of.” 

“ The last day I was here he complained of a bitter taste in 
his mouth. I gave him something for his digestion. Has he 
made that complaint again?” 

“Sometimes. You know he don’t write much lately- his 
sight has been weaker.” 

“ Well now, I tell you there is something wrong. Lant’s mo- 
tives, if he has any hand in it, don’t count for much. I know 
him of old, and the stock he comes from. Every male critter of 
the lot goes to the devil by way of the gin-mill. But I never 


knew one of them take in the gallows or the jail as a last station, 
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and if the fellow has been tampering with Van Alstyne in any 
-way, I don’t believe he has had murder in view. They are 
a chicken-livered crowd, the whole of ’em, men and women, and 
I guess I can squeeze the'truth out of him. There’s nothing I’d 
like better.” The squire looked grim, but jubilant also, which 
struck Zipporah as a curious combination under the circum. 
stances. | 

“ But Mr. Van Alstyne?” she asked. 

“ You mean, what damage has been done to him? None, I 
hope, that can’t be repaired if my suspicion is well grounded. I 
haven’t got here any too soon, though. I'll drive off now and 
make some calls hereabouts, and come back to supper.” 

Possibly the squire’s essay as an amateur detective that even- 
ing may not have been his first one. “It was simple enough. He 
had formed a theory, aided in doing so not only by the physical 
signs presented, but by his recollection of a morning during Mr. 
Hadleigh’s recent visit, when he had happened on him in his 
private office, so immersed in a treatise on medical jurispru- 
dence that he had had time to run down half a page with him 
before the reader turned. The case in which he had been en- 
grossed was one in which a will had been successfully contested 
on the ground that both before and after its execution weak- 
ness of mind and aphasia, succeeded by unmistakable softening, 
were shown to have existed. Mr. Hadleigh, looking up unem- 
barrassed, began talking on that and on kindred subjects in his 
usual impersonal manner. “I am a barrister, as you know,” he 
ended, “and for a man whose briefs have been few and far be- 
tween, there has been a curious number of them which turned 
on points like these. I had one murder case, by the way. It 
was a singular one, too, for I suppose no one concerned really 
doubted the motive, and the crime was accomplished. But the 
modus operands was so simple that I got the woman off. All she 
did was to open the window and let a draught in on an inconve- 
nient husband with pneumonia. She might have felt very warm, 
you know, and been of a heedless turn of mind. She was a 
grateful creature. I pocketed a rousing fee from her just before 
I started for South America ”’ 

Then he sauntered off, leaving the book where it lay, and 
when the squire put it back on the shelf, he also found it neces- 
sary to replace the fullest work he had on the‘action of drugs in 
the system. To-day he mentally brought them both forth again, 
and collating them with what he had observed in his patient, he 

jumped toa conclusion which he was not slow in verifying. Mr. 
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Van Alstyne’s food was being medicated with a drug whose ac- 
tion has until very recently been credited with being cumulative ; 
not fatally poisonous until enough of it has been stored up in the 
system. Lant, terrified into an admission when confronted with 
the result of an analysis made by the squire, was able to affirm 
truthfully that he had consented to give the doses at all only 
when he had been convinced by seeing Mr. Hadleigh swallow 
them, and even by taking them once or twice himself, that they 
did not threaten life. So the squire let him off, having secured 
his affidavit on the subject, and holding it over his head to secure 
his silence. 

Nor did any one attempt for the present to learn Mr. Had- 
leigh’s whereabouts. What had been attempted was frustrated, 
and, as the squire said, the stone he had now in his pocket could 
lie there safely for seven years and then be all the deadlier in the 
flinging. Asa matter of fact it came into play within the year, 
Mr. Van Alstyne, near the close of it, having a second stroke, 
which was almost immediately fatal. Mr. Hadleigh, who was 
still on this side of the Atlantic when the event took place, began 
taking steps to contest the will, whose contents, far more favora- 
ble to him than they might have been had any of those about 
John Van Alstyne ever had the heart to tell him what had been 
planned against his life, were yet not sufficiently so to satisfy 
him. Then the squire confronted him both with Lant and Lant’s 
affidavit, and enforced inaction. 

And so the chronicle of John Van Alstyne’s Factory might 
properly end. Yet, looking back upon it, and considering sun- 
dry little touches of human nature observed by the chronicler 
when in Milton Centre some months: back, another picture pre- 
sents itself. For the first notable result of the frustrated plot 
was the unpremeditatedly hasty marriage of Paul Murray and 
Zipporah Colton, and their settling down at once to housekeeping 
with Mr. Van Alstyne. That, however, might be taken for 
granted. There were no obstacles, and the advantages of such a 
step were evident to everybody. 

One might almost say there was not any courtship, properly 
speaking, so short was the interval between Lant’s ejection and 
the nuptial Mass, but for a brief passage which took place two 
or three days after Zipporah’s baptism. She had seen and 
talked very much a§ usual with Paul Murray during the inter- 
val, but it was not until Father Seetin happened to congratulate 
him that he learned what she had done. 

“I don’t understand,” he said to her with great gravity the 
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next time they met, “just what sort of a conscience you suppose 
yourself to have. Truth for its own sake don’t seem to be one 
of the virtues you cherish in it, does it?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, looking out of the window 
near which they stood, “What makes you think I am given to 
fibbing ?”’ 

“‘Didn’t you promise me, once, that when you made up your 
mind to lay down your arms and surrender, you would let me 
know?” 

“ No,” said she, ‘‘ I never did.” 

“That’s just what I expected,” he answered, turning her 
round to face him. “You certainly are the most unconscionable 
concocter of whoppers that I ever met. Why didn’t you tell 
me you had been to Father Seetin?” 

“‘ Because—because,” said Zip, ‘‘ because I—just couldn’t.” 


Lewis R. DORSAY. 


[THE END.] 





THE HERMITAGE. 


To fleshly eyes no spot ’s more desolate 
Than my poor cave so illy dressed, so bare 

Of even needful things. Than mine no fare 

More mean and couch less soft day’s close await. 

‘Nor doth the view before me compensate 

For sufferings in the body borne, for there 

The bird wings not her flight, nor beast makes lair : 
Wastes dreary stretch beyond my grotto’s gate. 

And yet for me this solitude hath charms, 

The spirit’s wealth the body’s want supplies. 

I do but lack, O happy need! what harms 

The soul in upward course—retards her rise— 

To that safe region where no more alarms 

Nor strifes are known, and where reigns Christ the prize. 














THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


WHEN a man has crossed the divide and is going down the 
decline of life, and has twelve times taken part in presidential 
elections, he may indeed claim to be a sovereign citizen; and he 
may also claim ability to interpret the lessons of the presidential 
year. ; 

Some years ago I made a journey to the Northwest to visit 
a relative; it was the last time I left Old Virginia. While wait- 
ing at a railroad station in a little city of the State of Wiscon- 
sin I saw a placard printed in six different languages: English, 
French, German, Scandinavian, Polish, and Flemish. Did it bid 
us keep the peace with each other? Was it the governor’s 
proclamation forbidding us to carry arms? The Constitution of 
the United States guarantees the carrying of arms to every man 
in the country. It was a notice addressed to the people of all 
those different races, warning them to “ Beware of Pickpock- 
ets!” And, as a matter of fact, thieves and lawbreakers gene- 
rally are the only enemies of the American citizen. He does 
not fear his neighbor of a different race and tongue. Ethnic 
problems we have, but their solution is not to be written in 
blood. When the men of Europe are freed by the ocean transit 
from the dynasties and statesmen who rule their destinies, they 
live at peace except with pickpockets. The race hatred, the 
greed of warlike renown, the ambition of dynastic rule, the 
thirst for vengeance—all are left behind when the emigrant bids 
adieu to his European home, 

The theory of this government is, that men, if left to them- 
selves, will love peace and follow its paths ; that»intelligence and 
liberty conduce to peace, but not to torpidity. Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war—aye, a thousand times 
more renowned. It is a trait of the highest civilization that the 
victories of truth over error should be gained by the weapons of 
persuasion. Ina proper state of things the great men of a na- 
tion are not those who advance a good cause by putting its 
enemies to death, but rather those who save its enemies by con- 
vincing them of the truth. It is trite, it may sound school-boy- 
ish, but it is true of the proper state of public life, that the pen is 
mightier than the sword; that the voice which summons men 
to the hustings is more sacred than that which bids the can- 
-Roneer to his post. 
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The spectacular glories of the autumn manceuvres of their 
great armies and navies engage the attention of the nations of 
Europe. Look at me, says France to Germany: with my Lebel 
rifle and my military telephone and my phcenix army. I am 
ready to batter you to pieces. 

Look at me, says Italy: look at my navy; I am taking my 
place as a first-class power on the sea. 

Look at me, says Russia: the Orient and Ind are mine or 
soon shall be;-and my million of armed men makes my auto- 
crat the heir-presumptive of Europe’s sick man. 

Look at me, says Bismarck: I hold in leash the young war- 
dog of the world, and I rule a nation of soldiers. 

Look at me, says Britain: I hold beneath my heel the warlike 
and fiery Celt; I have done it for seven centuries, and will do it 
till he writhes no more. 

Great spectacles these, truly; but is it credible that we speak 
of Christendom? Is it not awful that there are four millions of 
men under arms eager for war in Christian Europe? Is it not 
sad that, after all, the supreme quality of Christian civilization 
is still the same as that of savagery? But, thank God! Europe 
is no longer the whole of Christendom. God has raised up in 
the Western hemisphere a new nation, vast, powerful, rich, but 
above all peaceful. Our autumn manceuvres are the gathering 
of the whole people to the discussion of the principles of good 
government and the choice of competent men to carry it on—the 
elections. 

There is no spectacular exhibition of warlike power in the 
Old World so creditable to its peoples as the peaceful solution of 
the difficult problems of government reached by colonies of 
those same nations, not only in the great West, but everywhere 
in America. Here have come into the forests and upon the wild 
prairies of a new world immense numbers of men, total stran- 
gers to each other, their blood poisoned with generations of race 
hatred against their new neighbors; men with little education in 
the ways of liberty, to whom citizenship has meant but the tax- 
gatherer and the conscription officer, poor men in rivalry for the 
riches of a fruitful land—here they have come and here they live 
in peace; they found municipalities without bloodshed, establish 
systems of education, open great channels of commerce, and 
though polyglot in tongue and diverse in race, they are one in 
the love of true liberty, intelligent and reliable in their submis- 
sion to legitimate authority, quick and vigorous to repress an- 
archism. Perhaps some of my readers may be surprised at 
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these broad assertions, for the elements of social disturbance 
among us are mostly foreign. But go to the new States and see, 
as I have seen, the great cities, and especially the vast and fruit- 
ful areas of farm-land, made happy and prosperous by nationali- 
ties whose whole history in the Old World is the story of at- 
tempts to destroy each other ; see them there, dwelling together 
in harmony, and ask the reason why. There is but one answer. 
The institutions of this country are so near the guileless, natural 
man’s ideal of what is just and true in the civil order that it 
needs but the salt of a small proportion of the native American 
stock to set them forth in securing the ends of good govern- 
ment. | 

It is to maintain a knowledge and a love of these institutions 
among all the people that the providence of God has brought 
about the frequency of our elections. It is during the political 
canvass that the people are invited, and in a manner forced, to 
study the fundamental principles which inform their public life. 
The business of all the political parties is persuasion, and they 
will not leave untried any of its methods, or. leave unsolicited a 
single voter in the land. We have much to object against parti- 
san organizations, and what I have here to say in their praise 
does not apply to ward politics in cities. But taken every- 
where, a great party succeeds because it has persuaded more 
men than its opponent; persuasion has gained its victory. It 
may have dark and crooked ways, but in the long run it must 
succeed by other ways, by appealing to the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people. If it is triumphant it is because it has 
reached more men with stronger arguments ; that is why it has 
gained the election. It is seldom that the defeated party does 
not blame itself more than its rival the day after election. 

By the end of October there will not be a sluggard citizen in 
America. The very Seven Sleepers will get up and prepare to 
vote. Every man will hear a number of good speeches and read 
acres of excellent argument touching the principles of govern- 
ment, critical of the qualities of the public men asking for office. 
The very children will scream for parties and for men, while 
their fathers shout and their mothers pray. And when all is 
Over and the honest count has seated the victor in the highest 
place of the nation, the people will pass from the honest labor of 
public life to the honest labor of private bread-winning with 
good-humored submission to defeat on the one hand, and good- 
natured acceptance of triumph on the other. 

When I look at Europe I see an entirely different state of 
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things, even in those countries in which the electoral system has 
been introduced. How different it is with poor Italy! Hear 
what men say of her—men not right, yet not wholly wrong. 
She struggles, they say, with the advancing torpor of death. 
Every city is an old curiosity shop, and every man trades with 
the foreigner, trades off the old clothes of bygone greatness, and 
with the profits buys the ill-fitting tinsel of modern life, appear- 
ing like an effete dotard arrayed in the habiliments of a long-de- 
parted youth. It is a nation in which whole kingdoms were ex- 
ploited by a handful of adventurers under Garibaldi; it is alive 
-with priests and infested with atheists ; has the brightest natural 
genius of the human race, and is filled with the most grossly ig- 
norant people in Europe ; has the memorial of a martyr at every 
crossroads and a Christianity which allows the Apostolic See and 
its occupant to be pelted with filth, and thinks its duty done 
with novenas of reparation. One is tempted to say that it is a 
land of summer’s sun and icy hearts; a nation which, at this dis- 
tance, seems without faith or hope or love, political, civil, or re- 
ligious. 

But wait till the Italians who have come to us have assimi- 
lated the spirit of our institutions, they and their children, and 
we shall see their race, which has held the primacy of the mod- 
ern world in religion, in philosophy, in art, in literature, setting 
a pattern for the reconstruction of the political system of their 
native country, that land which has the charm of natural beauty 
and the consecration of heroic memories. In this connection it 
is pertinent to ask, What has made the present outlook in Ire- 
land so hopeful? Has it not been the growth of political char- 
acter attained by Irishmen and their sons in America? So shall 
the incessant study and practice of free politics by Italians in 
America, through our frequent elections, enable them to assist in 
the solution of their great problem at home. American-bred 
freedom is the direst enemy that atheistic politics can en- 
counter. 

In our eagerness to prevent pauper immigration let us not 
forget how much of the life-blood of our nation now runs in the 
veins of a foreign-born population. Do you see how they spring 
to their work these election times? Are you narrow enough to 
say that as aclass they are venal voters? There is not a May- 
flower blossom in all New England promising fairer fruit for our 
country’s future than the exotic flowers from Germany and Ire 
land now waving in the battle breezes of the presidential year. 

These men are fresh from the desecrated shrines of Erin and the 
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armed barracks of Fatherland, but they are men, and the Ameri- 
can republic needs but honest men to make good citizens. 

The proudest day of my life and the happiest was when, as a 
stripling, I made my long journey on horseback to the little 
church on the bank of the Potomac, and for the first time re- 
ceived my Redeemer in Communion—proud and happy as a 
Christian. But there was another day when I was very proud 
and happy ; it was the day I cast my first vote. It is now many 
years ago, and in those days men were not bullied by mill-owners 
nor bribed by political bosses, or tricked or scared by anybody. 
It was Virginia’s good old way of voting; it was in the old- 
fashioned viva voce manner, by word of mouth, in the presence 
of God and my neighbors. So at the coming election my heart 
will thrill with pride to see the new voters boastfully casting 
their first ballots. Just twenty-one! Full of the vigor and up- 
rightness of youth, the strength of new manhood, proudly step- 
ping to the ballot-box ; the very age when the flower of Europe’s 
noblest stock slouches along unwillingly to the barracks to be 
cursed and cudgelled by brutal drill sergeants, to be butchered 
to glut the lust for dynastic power or the thirst for race ven- 
geance. 

Among the fathers of the Republic the value of elections fre- 
quently held and hotly contested was admitted, though not with 
entire unanimity. Jefferson knew their value, and highly ap- 
proved the custom of annual elections still in vogue in the New 
England States. Writing to Samuel Adams February 26, 1800, 
he says: 


“A letter from you, my respectable friend, after three-and-twenty 
years of separation, has given me a pleasure I cannot express. It recalls 
to my mind the anxious days we then passed in struggling for the cause of 
mankind. Your principles have been tested in the crucible of time and 
have come out pure. You have proved that it was monarchy, not merely 
British monarchy, you opposed. A government by representatives, elect- 
ed by the people at short periods, was our object, and our maxim at that 
day was, ‘ Where annual election ends, tyranny begins’; nor have our de- 
partures from it been sanctioned by the happiness of their effects.” 


A little more than twelve months after he thus wrote to John 
Dickinson : 


“A just and solid republican government maintained here will be a 
standing monument and example for the aim and imitation of other coun- 
tries ; and I join with you in the hope and belief that they will see from 
Our example that a free government is of all others the most energetic; 
that the inquiry which has been excited among the mass of mankind by 
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our Revolution and its consequences will ameliorate the condition of man 
Over a great portion of the globe. What a satisfaction have we in the 
contemplation of the benevolent effects of our efforts, compared with those 
of the leaders on the other side, who have discountenanced all advances 
in science as dangerous innovations, have endeavored to render philoso- 
phy and republicanism terms of reproach, to persuade us that man cannot 
be governed but by the rod, etc. I shall have the happiness of living and 
dying in the contrary hope.” 


It will be a hundred years next March since Jefferson wrote 
from France of our newly-adopted Constitution : 


“The operations which have taken place in America lately fill me with 
pleasure. In the first place, they realize the confidence I had that when- 
ever our affairs go obviously wrong the good sense of the people will in- 
terpose and set them to rights. The example of changing a constitution 
by assembling the wise men of the State instead of assembling armies will 
be worth as much to the world as former examples we had given them. 
The Constitution, too, which was the result of our deliberations, is unques- 
tionably the wisest ever yet presented to men.” 


So did the fathers who are gone to their account shout and 
vaunt their champions, and vote; so fora hundred years and 
more have the whole American people done, and only on one 
dread question was the fateful appeal taken from the ballot to 
the bullet. 

The tarmer and the artisan will contend for their respective 
interests ; the toiler and the capitalist will come nearer to a fair 
accommodation; the rich and the poor will learn each other’s 
faults and be compelled to own each other’s virtues ; especially 
will the rich be taught what is the poor man’s life and learn to 
respect hishope. The election, from the standpoint ofall the par- 
ties, means, Let every farmer reap his own field; let the artisan 
call no man master ; let the very tramp have hope; let the rich 
man have his own and not a dollar more, and let the poor man 
claim his right and get it sure. Let the rich no longer wonder 
who the poor are: 


« As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 
Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb, blackened fingers makes her fire 
At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 
When the frost flowers the whitened window-panes, 
And wonders how she lives and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be.” 


By the time our chill November gives us one of his shorten- 
ing days to be consecrated to thanksgiving to God for his favors 
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to the nation, we shall all thank him first for a season of fruitful 
study of our government, and then for peace; every man shall 
have wrestled with his neighbor, a bloodless victory been won 
and yet no man been vanquished. We could never thank God 
for a better guerdon of continued peace than what his providence 
has granted us in the hot battle of the presidential year. And 
when at last the victorious brow is crowned at the city named 
after him who had patriotism without passion and loved his coun- 
try for the sake of all mankind, the whole nation will say, Well 
done! One side gains the victory and the other tastes the bit- 
terness of defeat, but it is a victory which is no man’s conquest 
and a defeat which entails no man’s wrong. 


Mercer’s Ferry, Va. THOMAS JEFFERSON MERCER. 





TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


IN Remember the Alamo (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has made an interesting and prettily writ- 
ten story, having for its historical basis the events immediately 
preceding and accompanying the establishment of Texan inde- 
pendence in 1836. The historical part of it is in the main sound, 
though there are what seem to be trifling blunders—such, for 
example, as making a general of him who was only Colonel Sher- 
man at the battle of San Jacinto. The time was full of stirring 
incidents—so full that Mrs. Barr, in dealing with the real men 
who figure in her tale, has not often gone outside the written re- 
cord of either their words or their deeds. She knows how to be 
interesting in narration, but her story, had it been less disfigured 
in its imaginative portions by a wholly unnecessary and irrelevant 
spirit of religious bigotry, would have been more thoroughly 
agreeable reading. : 

The McVeys (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is a very good novel. Mr. Joseph Kirkland has a keen eye 
for human nature, and a clever hand for its delineation. His 
present story is evidently a sort of sequel to one with which the 
present writer has no acquaintance: Zury; the Meanest Man in 
Spring County. But The McVeys stands sufficiently well on its 
own feet to prevent one’s ignorance of its predecessor from be- 
ing an irreparable misfortune. Possibly, if the mistiness sur- 
rounding Zury’s relationship to Anne and her twins were cleared 
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away more fully than it is by the allusions to her editing a 
Fourierite newspaper in her youth, and the not very explicit 
hints by which she evades Dr. Strafford’s amusing importunities, 
it would be less pleasant reading. As it stands, it may be recom- 
mended safely. It is full of wholesome lessons on a good many 
diverse points, and they have the merit of being given without 
the least touch of didacticism. The talk, let the speakers be who 
they may, is uniformly interesting and characteristic, and almost 
always amusing intothe bargain. Hereis a specimen of it, taken 
from the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Circuit Court of Spring County,” 
in which Abe Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, and David Davis 
figure, all of them “ circuit riders” at the time : 


“All his late fellow-travellers greeted Zury kindly—the circuit judge 
even volunteering unanswerable reasons why he should not offer his seat. 
Lincoln said : 

“* Friend Prouder, I hear that they are talking of running you for the 
legislature.’ 

“* Wal—ya-as—some has be’n tryin’ t’ put up some sech a joke on me; 
from which I jedge th’t they ‘llaow to be beat in the race. I notice 
th’t when the’ ’xpect t’ win the’ don’t hunt ’raound fer aoutsiders t’ share th’ 
Stakes ; but when the’ ’xpect t’ lose, the’ ’re awful lib’ral.’ 

“*Aha! Probably they think some of the stock on the Prouder farm 
—live-stock or other—will help them pull the load up the hill.’ 

“No! To do ’em justice, I guess the’ don’t expect no campaign-fund- 
contributions from the me-anest man in Spring County! The’ don't fool 
themselves with no sech crazy dreams as that, no more ’n the’ fool me with 
talkin’ abaout my gittin’ thar.’ 

“*Oh ! well—let them try, and you jest try and help ’em a leetle. You 
don’t know where lightning might strike. I may be in the House myself, 
and whether I am or not, we want jest such men as you there—men that 
won’t steal, and that are too smart to be stole from.’ 

“ Next day, at the opening of court, Zury had a small case—foreclosure 
on Hobbs’ farm—and was compelled (not for the first time) to hear himself 
publicly denounced in court as a hard-hearted creditor; an oppressor of 
the poor debtor; a capitalist who ground the faces of his fellow-citizens. 
Zury got up to reply to the offensive, and to some extent unjust, tirade, but 
the judge cut him off, saying that as the decree must go in his favor, there 
was no occasion to take the time of the court in hearing his side of the 
case. When the court adjourned and they all met at dinner, he had a 
chance to relieve his mind. 

“«Sech fellers is glad enough t’ git my money—it's only payin’ it back 
th’t the’ object to. I’ve heer’d too much o’ jest sech talk t’ take much 
stock in it. Th’ feller’s poor—wal, what then? Dew these laoud-maouth 
galoots perpose t’ git up a subscription t’ help him? Ef the’ dew, mebbe I 
mought give as much as anybody else. But that an’t what the’ ’re after. 
Not much! What the’ want is fer me t’ give between five ’n’ six hundred 

dollars ’n’ nobody else t’ give a blame cent! Their idee o’ charity is fer A. 
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t’ tell B. haow much C.’d orter give t’ D. Smith ’n’ Jones may quar'l pootty 
lively in school boards ’n’ church meetin’s ’n’ one thing another; but the’s 
one thing the’ ’re sure t’ ’gree on; ’n’ that is what somebody else ’d orter 
dew—’spesh'ly what Zury Praouder ’d orter give Burr Hobbs.’” 


Mr. Kirkland shows a very even vein of portraiture; we re- 
call none of his characters as merely typical; each is distinctive- 
ly individual. The girls and women, too, are not less well drawn 
than the men, and his knowledge of the sex, as brought out in 
one of Dr. Strafford’s talks with Phil, throws a reflex light upon 
himself which is agreeable. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has brought together, under the title 
Books and Men (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), seven essays which have already appeared in the A¢/antic 
Monthly. They are extremely pleasant reading. Miss Repplier 
has a charmingly well-bred style, and of books, at all events, she 
shows a wide and discriminating knowledge. As for men, the 
men in these pages are, after all, the men of books, who some- 
times differ from the men one meets in broadcloth or in tweed, 
awaiting their apotheosis into calf-skin and gilt lettering. Once 
between the covers, as Miss Repplier found out long before she 
made her pleasant sketch of Claverhouse, the man is a compound 
of some one or other side of himself and the particular friend or 
enemy who has taken him in hand. Still, that is generally true 
of him even while he still walks in the flesh. The papers on 
children in this volume are particularly good reading, even in a 
book which does not contain a single dull or uninstructive page. 
The essay on “Some Aspects of Pessimism” pleases us less, 
however, than any of the others. It is hardly fair, is it, to St. 
Teresa, for example, to put her among the pessimists, especially 
when it is done by a misquotation? She does not say: “ It is 
given us either to die or to suffer,” but she prays for either death 
or suffering, so testifying in the most unmistakable way to her 
present possession of a joy superior to all transitory pains, and 
her intense realization of its abiding and eternal quality. And is 
it really true, that “ As a matter of fact, the abstract question of 
whether our present existence be enjoyable or otherwise, is one 
which creeds do not materially modify”? Pessimism is the natu- 
ral note of a humanity which has been cast out of Eden and has 
no hope of Paradise. The wolf at the door, either of body, 
mind, or soul, is an unanswerable argument to those who cannot 
meet it with at least “one ray of that divine ecstasy that sent 
Christian maidens smiling to the lions.” Nowadays the lions 
roar at our young people—and our old ones, for that matter—in 
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a different arena, literary, social, what-not. They are danger- 
ous only when too much is made of their ferocity. They tear 
nobody who does not fear them. Such Christians as Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s Catherine, indeed, taking their tinge from their 
progenitor, are bound to be gloomy, sad, and fearful. But it is 
as true now to the experience of any one who chooses to put it 
really to the test as it was to St. Thomas, that “it is chiefly that 
we might enjoy him that the Son of God has been given us.” We 
should have been glad to find Miss Repplier pounding at least a 
trifle harder on that string. Why should the Christian of the nine- 
teenth century leave the sceptic and the pessimist on one side, 
and the “ Hallelujah lass” and the “Christian scientist” on the 
other, to monopolize the courage which belongs to conviction? 
It should be his, as it was that of the Christian of the cata- 
combs. There is no occasion for vehemence or display about it. 
No doubt St. Agnes never ran about the streets proclaiming her 
celestial betrothal, and her contempt of mundane joys. But 
when she did enter the arena her attitude was as unmistakable 
as her courage was serene. 

Miss Repplier, who strikes us as too respectful in her treat- 
ment of Mr. Saltus, seems, on the other hand, somewhat insensi- 
tive to the charm of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. To couple 
him with the lugubrious author of John Jnglesant is as droll in its 
way-—a very similar way, for that matter—as Pet Marjorie’s col- 
location of “Tom Jones and Grey’s Elegy ” as “both excellent 
and much spoke of by both sex.” Or do we take her amiss 
when we credit her with laying off on the supposititious shoul- 
ders of “Mr. Millais and Sir Frederick Leighton’’ her per- 
sonal share of that “decay of sentiment” with which she is 
charging the rest of us who read? Mr. Stevenson, at least, not 
only wields the magician’s wand himself, but shows pretty plain- 
ly how he does so in that collection of delightful essays which 
he calls Memories and Fortraits (London: Chatto & Windus). 
Truth to tell, Mr. Stevenson is enjoyable more for what he is 
and feels, and for the way in which he lets one know just how 
and what that is, than for his critical appreciation of other and 
contemporary writers. Perhaps that is why he has so much 
stronger hold than most of his contemporary essayists and story- 
tellers on the emotions of his constantly increasing public. Even 
the horrifying White-chapel murders are laid, upon the shoul- 
ders of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Perhaps, too, it is the chief 
reason why his critical remarks when they are entirely imper- 
sonal, in the air so to say, and not pinned to the breast-pockets of 
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his friendly rivals for popular favor, are generally extremely 
worthy of consideration. Consider these, for instance, which 
occur in the paper entitled “ A Gossip on Romance” : 


“No art produces illusion; in the theatre we never forget that we are in 
the theatre ; and while we read a story we sit wavering between two minds, 
now merely clapping our hands at the merit of the performance, now con- 
descending to take an active part in fancy with the characters. This last 
is the triumph of romantic story-telling; when the reader consciously 
plays at being the hero, the scene is a good scene. Now, in character- 
studies the pleasure that we take is critical; we watch, we approve, we 
smile at incongruities, we are moved to sudden heats of sympathy with 
courage, suffering, or virtue. But the characters are still themselves, they 
are not us; the more clearly they are depicted, the more widely do they 
stand away from us, the more imperiously do they thrust us back into our 
place as a spectator. I cannot identify myself with Rawdon Crawley or 
with Eugéne de Rastignac, for I have scarce a hope or fear in common 
with them. It is not character but incident that woos us out of our re- 
serve. Something happens as we desire to have it happen to ourselves ; 
some situation that we have long dallied with in fancy, is realized in the 
story with enticing and appropriate details. Then we forget the charac- 
ters; then we push the hero aside; then we plunge into the tale in our 
own person and bathe in fresh experience; and then, and then only, do 
we say we have been reading a romance.” 


Three or four of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’'s recent stories 
have been put into book form and given the name of the only 
one of them which has any appreciable share of their author’s 
peculiar quality, Amos Kilbright (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The idea of this one and its working out are particularly 
Stocktonian. Amos Kilbright is a materialized spirit, called up 
at a séance by his grandson, “old Mr. Scott,’”’ and presenting 
himself as a young man of twenty-five, at which age he “disap- 
peared from this earth one hundred and two years ago.” The 
Spiritualists were disappointed when they saw him, having “ con- 
ceived the idea that the grandfather of old Mr. Scott ought, in 
the ordinary nature of things, to be a very venerable personage.” 
“They, therefore, set me aside, as it were,” says Amos, in telling 
his story, “and occupied themselves with other matters. Old 
Mr. Scott went away unsatisfied and strengthened in his disbe- 
lief in the powers of the spiritualists,” and in “the temporary 
confusion . . . 1 was left exposed to the influence of the ma- 
terializing agencies for a much longer time than had been ins 
tended.” 

What is funny in the story—and Mr. Stockton’s stories when 
they are not funny in his own vein are nothing—is, as usual, the 
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remarks made by Mrs. Colesworthy, the person who persistently 
takes the prosaic, common-sense view of a state of affairs which 
common sense gets a view of only because it flies so obviously 
in itsface. Some ofthese are cheery in theextreme. Mrs. Coles- 
worthy has no love for spiritualists and no belief in spirits, but 
having been reluctantly convinced by her husband, who is a 
member of the London Psychical Society, that Amos has really 
been clothed upon with flesh, and exceedingly dreads being de- 
materialized again by the German “ psychic scientist ” about to 
be imported for that purpose, she pleads pathetically with “old 
Mr. Scott” to be good to his progenitor. 
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“O Mr. Scott!’ she cried, leaning so far forward in her chair that it 
seemed as'if she were about to go down on her knees before the old man, 
‘this gentleman is your grandfather! Yes, he is, indeed. Oh! don’t dis- 
card him, for it was you who were the cause of his being here. Don’t you 
remember when you went to the spiritualist meeting, and asked to see the 
spirit of your grandfather? That spirit came, but you didn’t know it. The 
people who materialized him were surprised when they saw this young 
man; and they thought he couldn't be your grandfather, and so they didn’t 
Say anything about it; and they left him right in the middle of whatever they 
use, and he kept on materializing without their thinking of him until he 
became just what you see him now. And if he now wore old-fashioned 
clothes with a queue, he would be the exact image of that portrait of him 
which you have, only a little bit older-looking and fuller in the face. But 
the spiritualists made him cut off his long hair, because they said that 
wouldn’t do in these days, and dressed him in those common clothes just 
like any other person. And oh! dear Mr. Scott, you must see for yourself 
that he is truly your grandfather !” 
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And again when Amos falls in love and wants to marry, and 
the Colesworthys discuss whether Lilian ought to be told the 
true state of affairs. 
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“If things go on, she must be told, and what will happen then, I would 
like to know? ... It would be a queer case, any way,’ Mrs. Colesworthy 
continued. ‘Mr. Kilbright has had a wife, but he never was a widower. 
Now, having been married, and never having been a widower, it would 
seem as if he ought not to marry again. But his first wife is dead now, 
there can be no doubt about that.” 













Scribner’s Sons also reprint from an English edition a new 
book by the author of How to be Happy though Married. This 
anonymous and self-appointed mentor to the weaker sex turns 
out, as might have been expected, to be an Anglican clergyman. 
His new venture is entitled, The Five Talents of Woman, and one 
cannot avoid feeling that it has been most appropriately dedi- 
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cated to “ John Ruskin. . . and My Wife.” “ Madame, je vous fé- 
licite,” will, we take it, be the instinctive homage of every well-reg- 
ulated female reader of this volume to the lady in question. It 
must be so consoling, one feels, to occupy the favored place at the 
feet of a counsellor so wise, so amiable, so tender, as it were, and 
then to rise up and put all, or almost all, of his advice in instant 
practice for his special behoof. Almost all, for though he lays it 
down plainly on his second page that the “five talents” are, “1. 
To please people; 2. To feed them in dainty ways; 3. To clothe 
them; 4. To keep them orderly; 5. To teach them,” it is ob- 
vious that the last two would need to be carefully wrapped in a 
napkin where he personally is concerned. Still, that is not to 
say or to imply that there are not wise and useful counsels in 
this volume. It is full of them. Whether the ordinary woman 
would buy it up in large editions for her special delectation is 
doubtful; but the ordinary man, and the pedagogue of both 
sexes, will be sure to do it for her. Its manifest destiny is to be 
ordered in quantities for Christmas presents and premiums in 
young ladies’ academies. Why not? Somebody must teach 
girls what they were intended for, and who so capable as a pupil 
of Ruskin, who is at the same time the masculine half of a pair 
settled in the snug, cosy, delightful connubiality of an English 
rectory? There is a fitness in that which can hardly escape 
even that blindest of all blind men, him who won't see. 





VOL, XLVIII,--18 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE STORY OF MY CONVERSION 


includes the conversion of five others, and was the result of faithful, unceasing 
prayer. 

,I was singularly blessed in my parents and home. That home was all that 

wealth and refinement could make it. My father, a prominent business man, was 
a model of many virtues. But, born and educated a Catholic, he apostatized, and 
married the loveliest daughter of a prominent Episcopal family. In fact, many 
of the relatives on both my parents’ sides were either priests, ministers, or bish- 
ops. 
We children were brought up very strictly in the Episcopal faith, father al- 
ways accompanying us to church. My youngest sister in some way fell in with 
Catholic relatives, and, being a girl of strong character and thinking mind, she 
finally became a convert; and to her beauty of character, her saintly life and 
prayers, is due the fact that in course of time five of us followed her step, mo- 
ther, sister, and a nephew being the first. All this seemed to make me more 
stubborn in my hatred for everything Catholic. While in this state of mind I re- 
ceived a stroke of facial paralysis, and for a long time was under the doctor’s 
care, and gave no sign of recovery. 

One day a “ Mother,” accompanied by a Sister of Mercy, called to see us, and 
among other things said: “If I have a novena said for you, will you not study the 
Catholic religion and become a Catholic?” I gave her my promise. One morn- 
ing, while washing my face, the muscles worked violently, and my maid, fearful 
of some new misfortune to me, sent at once forthe doctor. His first words 
were: “ Thank God! you will recover.” Later in the day the same dear “Mo- 
ther” and Sister of Mercy called, and said that their novena had ended that 
morning. My recovery, which had been doubtful up to that time, was very 
rapid. The dear “Sisters” continued to pray for the conversion of my father 
and myself, but I seemed to grow only more bitter in my dislike of everything 
Catholic. Soon after dear “‘ Mother” M A—— died. 

Being an actress, I travelled much throughout the States and Canada—think- 
ing no more of my promise. Four years ago, on one of my tours, while in Ma- 
con, Georgia, I was prostrated with “ Dengue fever,” and was so dangerously ill 
that I had toclose my season and send my company North. While ill there I had 
a strange experience. One night I saw, or seemed to see, by my bedside the 
kind, noble face of Mother M——- A——-, who had been dead ten years or more, 
and heard her gentle voice as she said : “I cannot help you now as I did once, for 
you did not keep your promise to me; but I will pray for you, that before it is too 
late you may take the right path to your blessed Lord.” The impression was so 
vivid as I regained consciousness that I could scarcely believe the attendant at 
my bedside that no visitor had been present. The good Sisters of Mercy at the 
convent heard of my dream and came to see me, showing me every kindness and 
offering me their prayers and Masses. I recovered, and stz// J hardened my 
heart. And still dear, faithful Sisters in all parts of the country were praying for 
father and me, and a merciful God was directing our footsteps to bring us both 
in his own good time into the true fold. 
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Mother having gone to her rest in communion with the Catholic Church, my 
father was alone and our home broken up. Finding his health failing, and de- 
siring to be well taken care of, he went to a Catholic hospital and engaged board, 
stipulating, however, that religion should never be spoken of to him. He had a 
large, lovely room, filled with his books, papers, pictures, and other reminders of 
home. Nearly four years he was there and made no sign of relenting. Five 
months before his death I went to that city and remained his constant attendant 
and nurse until his death, the dear Sisters letting me remain with him all day 
until he went to sleep at night. The Sisters kept their promise. Not a word of 
religion was said to him, but prayers were going up on high for both of us. I saw 
the time drawing near when my father would no longer need my care, and I 
grieved to see one who had been such a moral man die without other consolations 
of religion than my reading the Testament to him. I could see that something 
was on his mind; he was unhappy and ill at ease, fretful, and almost impossi- 
ble to please. 

One day, while leaning on my arm, he gently guided me towards the chapel of 
the hospital. We entered, and he sat there as long as his strength would permit. 
As I glanced furtively at him, I saw his great, soulful eyes were full of tears. My 
prayer was : “ O God! soften his heart; even this religion is better than none.” 

One morning, when I came as usual to pass the day with him, I met the 
priest leaving his room as I entered, and I knew as soon as I looked in my fa- 
ther’s face that he had returned to the true faith and the faith of his fathers. 
His face shone with a new, strange light, and I knew the peace of God, which 
passeth understanding, had fallen on him. I never think of his peaceful face, from 
which every worldly thought had fallen away, that I do not with aheart full of 
gratitude say, Thank God for his unspeakable gift of the Sacrament of Penance! 
—a little taste of heaven to us poor mortals. 

I was thankful that he had found peace, but felt more than ever alone. Still 
I never let him see the pain in my heart, but tried to enter into his happiness. I 
could see how his religion was aiding his footsteps to the grave and envied him 
his tranquillity. One day, a few weeks before his death, he asked me to promise 
to go to Mass every day I could for three months after his death in order to say 
the prayers for the dead for him. I promised, and told him if it would make him 
happier I would become a Catholic. The promise seemed to relieve his mind, 
and soon after he received the last rites that faithful Mother Church bestows on 
her children. And as gently asa child would fall asleep God called his spirit 
home. 

I returned at once to my profession, and did not forget my promise. I got 
several good religious works—Fazth of our Fathers, the True Religion, and a 
prayer-book—and tried all alone to prepare myself for my new step. And to my 
surprise I saw the church in a new light, and recognized the truth and beauty of 
her teachings. From a girl I had noticed inconsistencies in the Protestant faith 
that forcibly struck me. While professing to take the Testament for a guide, I 
saw plainly they only believed as much of it as they individually pleased to accept. 
Our Saviour forbade divorced persons to marry, and it was a constant practice 
with us to ignore that command. We accused him of not meaning what he said 
when he spoke the words, “ This is my body.” He said : “ Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 
The Protestant says : “ That is too humiliating; he don’t mean it that way and 
We won't do it. We prefer an easier road to heaven.” In the creed which the 
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Episcopalians use they say, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” when 
they know they are using borrowed words. And that their church, divided as it 
is, is far from being universal. We pretended to believe in the Communion of 
Saints while we ridiculed the church that actually did. Study, fear, and perplexity 
followed and passed away. At last on Friday morning, the 22d of September, 1886, 
I started out all alone to become a Catholic. My guardian angel must have 
directed me, for I went to a church only a few doors from where part of my child- 
hood had been passed. I saw people coming out of the lower church, and walked 
timidly down. No one noticed me; every one was intent on his own devotions. 
I waited for a time, and saw some people coming from one of the confessionals. 
So commanding all my courage, I entered. The priest asked me several ques- 
tions, which I did not answer. Finally, my poor tongue, that had seemed para- 
lyzed, managed to say in a very awkward manner, Father, I want to bea Catholic 
and I don’t know how. The dear, good father said: “God bless you, my child! 
Go to the pastoral residence and ask for one of the fathers.” I went at once, and 
there met for the first time the kind priest who made all so easy for me, and 
who for the two happy years I have been a Catholic has been my spiritual direc- 
tor. He baptized me. So I became by the grace of God a Catholic. I kept my 
word to my beloved father, and not only for three months, but for two years, I 
have daily heard Mass for the beloved dead, and the living. My daily prayer is 
that God’s richest blessings may rest on the good fathers of that church, and the 
many Sisters in the different convents throughout the country whose prayers 
were the means of bringing so many of a family to the true church. 


STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


‘If any one had predicted to me fifteen years ago that I would some day be- 
come a Catholic I would have scouted the idea as the most unlikely thing that 
could possibly happen. So it appeared to me then, and yet it is now nearly ten 
years since I made my abjuration of Protestantism and became a happy member 
of the One, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. Truly, the change wrought in me 
was a miracle of grace. 

I had been strictly brought up by good and pious parents, who were old-fash- 
ioned Episcopalians and knew nothing of Catholicism except that our servants 
mostly professed that faith, and that it was considered a good religion for them 
and other uneducated people, whom I pitied for their blindness to the “pure light 
of the Gospel.” The only time that I can remember entering a Catholic Church 
I was persuaded by a friend to go to Vespers at St. Stephen’s. The music was 
considered very fine, and it was rather the fashion for young people to go to hear 
it on Sunday afternoons. With my ignorant prejudices against the church I felt 
all the time as if I were doing something very wicked. I felt great pity for the poor 
“ idolaters,” as I thought them, who bowed to the altar, and my only devotion 
while in the church was a fervent act of thanksgiving for Luther and the glorious 
Reformation! Furthermore, I felt it my duty to go to my own church in the 
evening to atone for my sin in taking part in a Romzsh service! 

As we grew older, some members of my family and some intimate friends be- 
came “ Anglo-Catholics,” and, though I despised their ritualism and endless talk 
of lights, vestments, altars, etc., I was induced to read some of the books written 
by ‘‘ advanced” English clergymen (almost all of whom, by the way, have since 
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become Catholics), and insensibly I came to believe in the apostolic succession, the 
Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, non-communicating attendance during 
the communion service, etc. Later, some friends persuaded me to go to confes- 
sion to a prominent Ritualistic clergyman, and never shall I forget the anguish of 
mind I suffered while reading to that gentleman my general confession covering 
more than thirty years. As it was done in good faith I verily believe it earned for 
me the grace of conversion. 

Shortly after my brother told me one day that he feared he would have to 
become a Catholic. I was struck dumb with grief and horror, while he proceed- 
ed to quote to me the numerous texts in the Gospels proving the supremacy of 
St. Peter and the unity of the church ; how to St. Peter alone were given the keys 
of heaven ; how, in mentioning the apostles, he almost always comes first, and it 
is generally “‘ Peter and the other apostles”; how our Lord paid the tribute- 
money only for himself and St. Peter; how he said, “I will pray for ¢hee that ¢hy 
faith fail not, and when ¢fow art converted strengthen ¢Ay brethren.” 

A light seemed to break in upon me, and I felt from that moment that if our 
Lord did, indeed, found a church, that church was the one I had always despised 
as only fit for the poor and ignorant. It was a most unwelcome conviction, for it 
is a hard trial to turn one’s back on all the traditions and teachings of the past, 
and to wound the hearts of relations and friends who felt deeply the slight put 
upon their own form of worship. But the inner voice could not be stifled, and I 
had one great blessing to be thankful for, in addition to the grace of conversion : 
my husband felt as I did. In vain we tried to believe in the ‘ branch theory.” 
Everything we read in history, now that our eyes were once opened to the truth, 
confirmed us in the belief that there is but one church, and that that one was 
founded on a Rock. So, after a delay of eighteen months, in order to be quite 
assured of our convictions, we had the unspeakable blessing of being received to- 
gether into the fold of that dear Mother Church, and never can we sufficiently 
thank Almighty God for his great gift of faith. 


A PAGE IN MY LIFE’S HISTORY.—BY A SCHOOL-GIRL. 


My early life passed without pain or trial, with the exception of one great blow 
which I thought then small and trivial, but which I now look back upon as my 
greatest cross. 

Once a sudden and strange idea seized me. I had heard and read a great 
deal about boarding-schools, and happening one day to mention my desire to a 
dear friend, she concluded she would like nothing better herself, and we both ac- 
cordingly agreed to ask our parents’ consent. So we parted full of expectation 
and hope. But very different were the results. She was refused, while my fa- 
ther consented to let me go the following September. 

Imagine my surprise and chagrin, for I was a Protestant, when I learned that 
my father had chosen a convent, instead of the fashionable boarding-school I ex- 
pected him to select. I had read many startling things concerning such places, 
and had the most absurd ideas of priests and nuns; but as my father was inflex- 
ible in his choice, I resolved to face the inevitable, and a few months later found 
me enclosed in convent walls. 

I soon found that the Sisters were very different from what I had imagined. 
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My foolish notions of them were dispelled, but still I remained very distant, and 
spoke to them only when necessary. 

I had never learned much of their religion, but to me it appeared like base 
superstition, and I firmly resolved to close my heart and mind against all that was 
passing around me. 

Two years passed away uneventfully, and I was perfectly happy and content- 
ed among my new friends. 

Few changes occurred outwardly, but in my heart strange things were hap- 
pening. I could not shut my eyes to the exemplary lives of the Sisters and my 
companions. I could not prevent myself from feeling the influence of their gen- 
tle, joyful, and tranquil mien, as I contrasted their contentment with the disquie- 
tude of my own heart. The familiarity of the youngest of my companions with 
the great truths of which I had, up to that time, heard so little, astonished me. All 
this interfered sadly with my peace and happiness. Oh! the struggle that was 
going on within me. Finally, the grace of God prevailed, the victory was won, 
and I had made up my mind to become a Catholic, in spite of the pain it would 
cause my parents and the sacrifice I knew it would cost me. 

Having conquered myself, God made the rest easy, and my first resolve was 
to make known my intentions to one of the Sisters. 

She bade me consider seriously the step I was going to take, and to com- 
mend myself to God arid seek his aid by prayer. I received instructions first 
from a Sister, and they were completed by the father who conducted our retreat 
in 1886. In December I received the most holy Sacrament of Baptism. God had 
wonderfully favored me, for I had never been baptized, and now, as the purifying 
waters were poured over me, I spiritually felt the veil of sin rise, which left me as 
pure and spotless as an infant when first crowned with its baptismal innocence. 
To complete my joy, the next morning I received the most holy Eucharist. I 
cannot remember how I first came to believe this wonderful mystery ; however, 
it was owing to no exertion on my part, for whenever I entered the chapel a 
strange sensation came over me, and I found myself involuntarily adoring my 
God and Saviour in the tabernacle. 

Two years have almost passed since then, and I have never ceased to thank 
God for leading me to this source of unbounded happiness. If by my prayers and 

example I can induce my parents and. sisters to follow my path, my happiness 
will be complete. 

I cannot bring my “ page” toa close until I have expressed my gratitude to 
my parents for their generosity and kindness, not only in sending me to a con- 
vent, but also in giving their consent to my becoming a Catholic so willingly; I 
feel confident that God will not allow their generosity to pass without reward. 

E. D. M. 


THE PAN-CORVAN SYNOD. 


Once upon a time there was a beautiful black crow. He lived in the north 
country, which had formerly belonged to the robin-redbreast family. But beingso 
large he and his tribe had dispossessed the robins, and finding their little habita- 
tions too small, had pulled them down, and built their own nests of unsightly sticks 
on the ruins. In the course of years these crows became quite powerful, and 
when they found a robin they would pick out his eyes and kill him, and invite the 
neighboring crows to the banquet. 
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But it came to pass in the course of time that the crows grew tired of robins 
and found carrion much more to their taste, and so they took a sort of pitying 
care over the robins and allowed them to live if they did not increase too much. 
But tyrants have their day, and so the crows. For there came in one of the great 
parliaments of the crows a division; and one party of the crows said: “ Even 
though we are crows, yet we are a branch of the robin family.” Now, one of them 
had a red feather very cleverly sewed in his breast by a milliner, and when he had 
shown it to his fellows they wished to be the same. For you must know that 
the crows secretly admired the robins, though it was not policy to confess it. 

The red-feather party began to increase among the crows, much to the dis- 
turbance of the old squawkers, and it was made a penal offence to wear the red 
feather. But the daws and the jays and the magpies said, “‘ Let them wear their 
red feathers ; no one will ever take them for robins.” 

The red-feather party were nicknamed robinettes by some wag, and they re- 
joiced greatly in the name. Some of them went so far as to paint their breasts 
red, and a great emporium was opened in Corvusdale for the sale of red feathers. 
But no one ever mistook the crows for the robins. 

The robinettes then held acouncil and sent a long memorial to their gover- 
nors and the authorities, in which they attempted to prove that they were all robins 
originally. “We are the true robins,” they said. “In primitive times the robin 
was large like us, with two red feathers. But as he grew old and corrupt in his 
ways he grew red-breasted and small like the present robins, who are no robins 
at all. Come then, you are the children, with us, of those who left the corrupt 
nest of the robin-redbreast, and who built again the true nest of the large primi- 
tive black robin. One thing remains to make that work complete which our 
ancestors began. Put in two red feathers and all will be well, and we shall be 
known for the only true and primitive race of robins in the world, and all the 
other birds will wish to be adopted into our tribe.” 

But those old black robins said: “No; our fathers were wise, the primitive 
robins had no red feathers. If you will be true crows you must not be mock- 
robins. We know we are the descendants of the primitive robins, but we will 
call ourselves crows, because the robins have our name, and we might be mista- 
ken for them if we adopted it. Moreover, would it not be well for you to be 
adopted into the robin tribe ?” 

After this the crows and the robinettes agreed to disagree and form a broad 
and comprehensive family. 

So there joined the crows the cockatoo who screeches so sweetly, and the 
rook and the raven, the blue jay came also, and the sea-gull, and the chirping 
Sparrow also claimed to be acrow. And these all held a synod called the Pan- 
Corvan Synod. And there were present the peacock, the crows, the daws, the 
Magpies, the wagtails, the buzzards, the larks, the parrots, the wrens, thrushes, 
Sparrows. But the robins were not there. Some red-breasted thrushes came 
from over the sea, and the robinettes wanted to admire them, but they dared not 
for these thrushes were not proud of their dirty red breasts and would gladly 
have painted themselves all black, like their mothers, the crows. So they all 
began to caw, and screech, whistle, sing, and call one another at once. And 
when they were through an old crow of dignity arose and read the report. And 
it was this: “We, the members of the Pan-Corvan Synod, agree to disagree, 
and agree not to insist on our disagreements.” 
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Then all the birds flew away, and each, in his own nest and country, ridiculed 
the crows and their synod. 

After this there arose a“ school of thought ” among some of the robinettes, and 
they said that to be a real robinette one must be painted brown and red, and be 
small. So they purchased near-sighted glasses of great power, which they always 
used, and thus became small in their own eyes. They even wrote great volumes 
to prove that they were real robinettes. 

Then arose another school of thought, and these said they were robins and 
that the old robins were their brothers, long-lost. But the old robins would not 
recognize them as brothers, and the crows disowned them. And at last many 
of them died with their glasses on, and a few became real robins by starving 
themselves small, and being washed by the authorities among the old robins. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. An Essay. By Brother Aza- 
_ (of the Brothers of the Christian Schools). New York: William 
. Sadlier. 


This is a scholarly essay. It evidences a wide erudition and a skilful 
and judicious use of thiserudition. Its one hundred and forty pages might 
have been extended to ten times the space by a writer with a tendency to 
amplification, but Brother Azarias is terse and strong, he condenses rath- 
er than amplifies; from one of his paragraphs a chapter might be made. 
Hence, for busy and thoughtful men his essays make agreeable and sug- 
gestive reading. One has not to read much to find a little, but on the con- 
trary even by reading a little he may find much, The author does not 
write merely for the sake of writing. He has something to say and he 
says it in masterly manner. He writes on learned questions with the 
exactness of a philosopher and with the beautiful expression of a poet. 
With him brevity and precision do not become dulness or obscurity. His 
style is clearness itself, and to our mind quite a model in its way. 

This essay on Aristotle and the Christian Church was prepared by re- 
quest of the Concord School of Philosophy, as a contribution to its sum- 
mer session of 1887. It was published at the beginning of the present year 
by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., of London. The American edition is a re- 
print and almost a fac-simile of the English. It is well printed on good 
paper, and has an exhaustive index. 

The essay was received abroad with marked approbation. Cardinal 
Manning wrote of it as “a book which will be very useful in recalling stu- 
dents to the world-wide philosophy of the Catholic Church.” The learned 
editor of L’Jnustruction Publigue—the organ of the Paris University—trans- 
lated several chapters into French and issued them in the current numbers 
of this important journal. 

The author proposes to establish two points: “ The true record of the 
attitude of the church towards the Aristotelian philosophy, from its con- 
demnation by the Council of Paris in 1209 to its full recognition by the 
legates of Urban V., in 1366.” Brother Azarias writes clearly on this 
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vexed question and has cleverly utilized documents which have been re- 
cently discovered. The second point the essay proposes to establish is 
that Scholastic philosophy is “as distinct from that of the Lyceum as St. 
Peter’s is from the Parthenon.” The task proposed is thoroughly done. 
There is no rehash of old thoughts on trite subjects. Whenever some old 
ground is gone over, the manner in which the author writes reminds one 
of the line of Pope: 


‘* What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed,” 


This is especially shown in the admirable chapter on the “ Limitations of 
Thought,” which we would wish to quote entire, ‘but rather leave it to our 
readers to seek out for themselves. 

The learning evidenced is vast and varied, but it is not obtruded. It is 
always confirmatory of bold statements or of exact premises. To the stu- 
dious and learned priesthood and laity this essay ought to be very wel- 
come. We heartily commend it to their attention. 


A TREATISE ON PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY. By John Casey, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.U.1., Professor of Higher Mathematics in the Catholic University 
of Ireland, 

This work is worthy of the high reputation of the writer. It has been 
before the public for some time, and this verdict has been pronounced upon 
it without reserve by many high authorities. If one might venture to dis- 
sent from this chorus of approval it would be in this, that it is difficult to 
decide for what period in education it is intended. It deals with a subject 
usually classed amongst the elementary parts of a student’s mathematical 
career, and yet even a very able mathematician would find it a tough job to 
master it wholly. However, the principal difficulties lie in the examples, 
more especially in those which are contained in the last parts of the work. 
Many of these are very interesting, and are on various subjects still occu- 
pying the attention of the mathematical wogld. These are due, many to 
Dr. Casey himself and many to Neuberg, M’Cay, Crofton, and other dis- 
tinguished contributors. The modern geometry of the triangle, due to Bro- 
card, Neuberg, Lemoine, M’Cay, and the author himself, is not left without 
notice, and we find a short proof of Malfatti’s theorem (Lechmiitz’s), and ex- 
pressions for the radii of Malfatti’s circles, obtained by a process simplified 
from one due to Hymer. The formula of Breitschneider and Dostor, con- 
necting the lengths of the sides and diagonals of a quadrilateral with its 
area, is obtained as atheorem immediately deduced from another theorem. 

Although much new matter is introduced, not found in the text-books 
‘in the English language, the book is not larger, apparently, to the eye than 
Todhunter’s, as compensation has been made for the additions by improve- 
ments in styleand method of arrangement. One may see, by comparing 
the cumbersome operations of early arithmeticians in such matters as mul- 
tiplication and division with the simple methods of modern times, that a 
science like trigonometry must be at once simplified and extended by every 
man of ability who writes a new treatise on it. 

The method which has always been made use of by the writers of 
previous text-books to show that sin 0, cos 9, etc., are each the product of an 
infinite number of factors of acertain type, and of no others, involves cer- 
tain assumptions which the writers of previous text-books have laborious- 
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ly endeavored to prove. Dr. Casey gives a proof on new principles, which, 
as far as we can see, seems to be quite satisfactory, and is certainly elegant 
and short. 

There is a section of Imaginary Angles, with their sines and cosines, 
which are, of course, functions of complex functions. There is another on 
Hyperbolic Functions, which in the equilateral hyperbola correspond to 
sines and cosines in the circle. These last we find, from a note in French 
taken from Mansion, to have been invented by Le P. Vincenti de Ricatti, 
S.J., in the last century. Both these branches of analysis are now of the 
greatest importance, being found in all higher works on mathematics and 
physics. We venture to think that this is the first work on trigonometry 
in which they have been included which has been produced in the English 
language. 

It may be interesting, or rather it must be interesting, to all friends of 
Erin and of Dr. Casey to hear that his Elements of Euclid has been adopted 
as the text-book of geometry to be used in the schools of Hindustan. 
This, we believe, will secure for it an immense circulation. His 7vreatzse on 
Conic Sections is being translated into Spanish, and may possibly succeed to 
the European fame of Dr. Salmon’s celebrated work on conics, which has 
been recognized by all the universities of Europe as the classical work on 
that subject during the last quarter of a century. R.C. 


RUDIMENTS OF THE HEBREW GRAMMAR. Translated from the seventh 
Latin edition of Vosen-Kaulen’s Rudimenta. By H. Gabriels, Rector 
of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, N. Y. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


This small duodecimo of one hundred and twenty-eight pages is the 
briefest and simplest manual for a short course in the rudiments of Hebrew 
we have ever seen, while yet it is complete and sufficient. The grammar of 
Tregelles, in English, is very similar to it, and there are one or two other 
small manuals of the kind. They are all substantially alike, containing 
what is most essential in the larger grammars, of which there are several, 
all very excellent. It is much better to use a small rudimentary manual 
for that short course which is all that can be given as a part of the obliga- 
tory seminary curriculum than to spend time on a large grammar. A long 
and thorough course of Hebrew can only be given to a small and select 
class of students who engage in it from choice, or to post-graduates in the 
University. For such, the grammars of Gesenius, Nordheimer, and Har- 
per are amply sufficient, and some one of them, or some other similar 
manual, is necessary. For ordinary, practical use in our seminaries, noth- 
ing better can be desired than the little grammar now edited by Dr. Ga- 
briels. At the end there are some exercises in reading, and a vocabulary of 
the words contained in them. The volume contains, therefore, all that a 
student who has two or three classes a week for one year can need or use 
with any practical benefit. It is to be hoped that some, after acquiring the 
rudiments of Hebrew, will prosecute their studies further in a more 
thorough course. 


THREE Kincpoms. A Hand-Book of the Agassiz Association. By Harlan 
H. Ballard, President of the Association. Seventh thousand. New 
York : The Writers’ Publishing Co. 


It can scarcely be too often repeated that a knowledge of any branch 
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of natural history adds an enduring charm to country life, or even to occa- 
sional rambles through wood and field. By a keener, because more intelli- 
gent, appreciation of the manifold beauties of nature we are the more 
easily led to recognize God in his works, to see in the mirror of nature 
some image of his power, his providence, and his love. The enthusiasm 
which can be evoked by such study is illustrated by the success of the 
Agassiz Association, the record of whose aims, history, and results is con- 
tained in the volume before us, 

This association was the outgrowth of the author’s life-long love of 
nature and his belief that “education was incomplete unless it include 
some practical knowledge of the common objects around us.” It was 
founded in 1875 in connection with the school which Mr. Ballard was then 
teaching in Lenox, Mass. The work met with such signal success that in 
1880 a general invitation was given to school-children throughout the land 
to organize branches undera very simple general constitution, The re- 
sponse was gratifying beyond expectation, and came from adults as well as 
children. Within seven years more than fifteen thousand students have 
been aided, and over twelve hundred local scientific societies or chapters 
have been established; some of these are composed wholly of adults. 
Where these chapters have been impracticable, individuals have joined as 
corresponding members. The aim is to study some branch of natural his- 
tory, not so much from books as from personal observation. A cardinal 
principle of the association is that “ nothing can take the place of personal 
contact with nature.” And so the members make excursions into the 
country, gathering specimens from the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
doms. These they classify, study, and arrange in cabinets. Papers em- 
bodying the results of this observation and study are written, read, and 
discussed in the meetings of the chapters. The work has the aid of the 
foremost scientific men of the day, and some fifty specialists in various 
branches of natural history have volunteered to solve whatever difficulties 
may perplex the young naturalist. 

This hand-book is filled with valuable information for members of such 
an organization. There is so much that is practical in its pages—plans for 
making simple cabinets, hints for the preservation of specimens, even an 
outline of parliamentary rules for use in the meetings. There is a valua- 
ble list of the most useful books in the various departments embraced 
under natural history. The great charm of the book isin the spirit in 
which it is written. It is alive with the enthusiasm of a devoted and rev- 
erent lover of nature, and as such it cannot fail to beget in those who use 
it the same devoted love ; its influence upon the young especially must be 
beneficent—to lead them, as the author seeks, little by little into “a wise 
and loving study of the works of God.” 


MEXICO PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL, PROGRESSIVE. By Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, author of On the Wing, Poems, etc.,and Margaret F. Sullivan, 
author of /redand of To-day. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. 


We venture to say that two better representatives of the best type of 
American women could not have visited Mexico than the ladies who 
wrote this book. They are charming writers, full of fancy’s best adorn- 
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ments of truth—poets they both are, indeed—full of sympathy with the 
whole world’s struggling and aspiring people, and truth-tellers of a high 
order. Of course we must add that, being American-bred women, they are 
full of courage and sufficiently emancipated from the tyranny of conven- 
tionality to reap and glean the traveller’s harvest to the entire satisfaction 
of the reader. The first part of the book describes the country and nation 
as seen by the artist and the poet; the second part deals with the material 
and political condition of the people. 

These two ladies made a journey together into Mexico, enjoying the hur- 
ried leisure of the people of our busy North. They have keen eyes, much 
taste, brilliant pens, and kindly feelings. They love the antique and they do 
not despise the conservative; but withal, they appreciate that the essential 
of all true life is progress. And so they put together these twelve chap- 
ters of observation, making a really delightful book. What, to tell the 
truth, pleases us most is the tone of sympathy throughout ; they love the 
people and palliate their defects and emphasize their virtues. They are 
not mere travellers, they are Christians, and so they note every elevating 
trait of character and use every defect perceived as a suggestion of self- 
examination of their own American consciences. 

Picturesque Mexico is the name given to the group of eight chapters 
forming the first part of this handsome book; and no land and people in 
the two hemispheres better deserve the name picturesque. The mountain 
chains are wide and high, and are of wonderful variety, abounding in vol- 
canic peaks, and hiding in their remote and almost inaccessible valleys 
communities which may be called eremitical. Nearly half of the population 
is still of pure Aztec blood, or of that of the races subjugated by the Aztecs 
in prehistoric times ; and the remainder of the people are of every variety 
of tint and temperament which can be formed by all degrees of infusion of 
the old Spanish-Moresco blood into that of the native Indian. The entire 
nation seems to live a dreamy, contemplative life. Those vital forces which 
north of the Rio Grande and in Europe are torrents of mighty power seem 
south of that river so slowin trade and in literature as to appear toa visitor 
at an utter standstill, all the more strangely when seen by a traveller 
alighting from that most anti-eremetical of appliances, an American railroad 
train. The effect of all this upon the faculties of two observant literary 
women is delightfully reproduced in this book—as observed among the 
classes and the masses, in speech and in dress, in town and country, in re- 
ligion (to a very limited extent), and in politics and in commerce, with a 
rosy-hued forecast of the future. There is no pretence of a complete study ; 
but Mexico has been searched through with two magnets of much attrac- 
tive power, namely, the sympathetic interest of these writers ; and the result 
is a valuable collection of bright particles whose inspection under a 
literary microscope the reader finds of surpassing interest. 

Most of these chapters have appeared in our pages, and were at the time 
a welcome tonic to our literary organs, taken before Mr. Charles E. Hod- 
son’s Mexican articles, which appeared soon after. These last are hard 
facts, told hard, told by a business man, vouched for by years of residence 
in the country, and, what is more, after years of residence in many coun- 
tries. The two points of view, that of this book and that of Mr. Hodson, 
are the sympathetic and the economical. They are both true, being taken 
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faithfully of the same objects but through different mediums: andfany 
human medium through which men and things are viewed, however truth- 
ful it may be in itself, is not universal. 

The fact is that Mexico is becoming one of the several fields which the 
world contains of the conflict between the Oriental and the Occidental. 
Business viewed here as z¢ zs really, with its own ends in view and none 
other, is just the same as if done in the bazaars of the East; it is fair 
enough, profitable enough, active enough; so this book shows it in pictur- 
esque glimpses under Moresco arches, about orange-shaded plazas. Busi- 
ness in Mexico, studied by an Anglo-Saxon from the point of view of per- 
centages in New York and London, is a miserable business indeed. So with 
politics. To be ruled by a military caste whose leaders are natives of the 
soil and love the country, is excellent liberty if you look for an arabesque 
pattern. And what if the suffrage be an illusion there? What if voting by 
proxy, and the blood-curdling spectacle of only one ticket in the field, and 
the high-flown pronunciamiento and the volcanic revolution—what if all this 
holds place instead of conventions and platforms? Well, what would you 
have among a race of olive cheeks and diamond-flashing eyes, to say noth- 
ing of the four millions of Aztecs but partly Christianized and less civil- 
ized? Therefore we patiently hear complaints from one who seeks in- 
vestment for capital, or who puts mines and haciendas upon the 
Anglo-Saxon market. 


EMMANUEL, THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. Vol. III. of a Popular Defence 
of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. John Gmeiner, Professorin St. Thomas’ 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Milwaukee: Hoffman Bros. 


Since the time of His coming the prophecy has been verified that Christ 
is a “sign which shall be contradicted.” ‘“ What think you of Christ? 
Whose Son is he?” is just as much a question of to-day as it was when 
the Word Incarnate dwelt among men. And the vindication of his divinity 
has ever been the subject of the most profound Christian study, of the 
most carefully guarded definition by the great councils of the church. It 
is, however, a commentary on the state of religious belief in these days 
that such a defence should be a popular need; that scepticism concerning 
so fundamental a truth of Christianity should be so general as to require it. 
This is almost wholly the result of the disintegrating principles of Protes- 
tantism. The downfall of Arianism and its cognate errors was the defeat 
of all opular rejection of the Divinity of Christ, but when Protestantism 
broke the unity and coherency of Christian belief, it prepared the way for 
a renewal of this general scepticism ; the rejection of the Church of Christ 
led to the rejection of Christ as the Son of God, just as the principle of the 
right of private judgment in the interpretation of Holy Scripture led first 
to its mutilation and finally to the present general rejection, or at least 
doubt, of its divine inspiration. An unlicensed critical spirit has been de- 
structive of the historical veracity of Gospel and tradition alike concerning 
Christ. The teaching of Buddha, Mohammed, and other founders of relig- 
ious systems has been made popular, and is made suggestive of such com- 
parison with Christ and his teaching as to weaken or destroy faith in his 
divinity. This is obviously the fruit of the rejection of the church as the 
criterion of truth, the basic error of Protestantism, and this is why the 
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spectacle of a Colenso or a Stanley in a professedly Christian pulpit is not 
an anomaly. 

Father Gmeiner’s little treatise is, therefore, a valuable addition to his 
other volumes of a Popular Defence of Christian Doctrine. It is an ad- 
mirable epitome of Catholic teaching, its arguments are clearly and cogent- 
ly put before the reader, and the numerous references show the author's 
wide research in all subjects kindred to his theme. It is a convincing 
though condensed refutation of all, even the most recent, errors of those 
who reject Christ, the Son of the living God. 


IL MEDAGLIERE DI LEONE XIII. Versi di Geremia Brunelli, Professor di 
Letteratura nel Seminario di Perugia. Con versioni poetiche in lingua 
Latina, Francese, Spagnola, Tedesca, Inglese. Tournai (Belgique) : So- 
cieta San Giovanni Desclée, Lefebvre e Ci.; New York : Cary] Coleman, 
Eccl. Dept. Gorham Manufacturing Co. 


The Jubilee of our Holy Father, Leo XIII., has called forth a most won- 
derful exhibition of the devotion of the entire Catholic world to the See of 
Peter, an unparalleled manifestation of love toward its present occupant 
by his faithful children, and many a mark of respect from non-Catholics, 
Among the vast number of gifts sent to the Pontiff there is none to be 
admired so much as those that are the brain-work of the givers. The 
medals of Leo XIII., by Jeremiah Brunelli, professor of literature in the 
Seminary of Perugia, is such a work. The author, a warm personal friend 
of the Holy Father, has taken for his theme the various medals issued by 
the Pope, and in twelve short but very beautiful Italian poems praises 
most deservedly the many virtues and works of the Pontiff. His reason 
for this form of gift, he tells us, is because the Holy Father delights in 
song, and because he became a poet through the fostering care of the 
Pope. His words are rendered in English by Francis A. Cunningham, of the 
American College, Rome. 

The poet was not satisfied to embody his.thoughts in Italian alone, so 
he asked several of his fellow-poets to translate his verses into Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, and English. And we must congratulate him on 
the successful manner they have been turned into the several languages, 
more particularly the English version by the young American Levite above 
named. In order to present his poems and the translations in a form 
worthy of acceptance by the Holy Father, and at the same time honorable 
to himself, Professor Brunelli called to his aid the celebrated liturgical 
printers of Tournay, Belgium, Desclée, Lefebvre & Co., and they have 
returned him a quarto volume of great beauty, a marvel of typographical 
art ; embellished by fac-similes of the medals; strong, well-formed initial 
letters; and a most artistic portrait of his Holiness, printed in silvery gray 
tones upon a very delicate blue-and-gold background. The latter part of 
the volume is taken up with a well-written account of the literary life of 
Leo XIII., and illustrated by pictures of his birth-place, residences, etc. 
We cannot resist giving our readers the English version of the professor’s 
poem on the “ Medal of the Future”: 


‘*In broader and more beauteous field of gold, 
Come, sculptor, carve what I suggest to thee, 
Amidst the purple choir let us behold 

Great Leo’s figure clothed in majesty ; 
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‘** The five great sisters, bowing reverently 
Before their Father, tell what love his fold 
In all the world still bear him ; their free 
And willing hands extending gifts untold ; 


** And emulating them, before the throne 
Of our great Levite, kneel the Arts, to bear 
Whate’er of fair or grand the world has known, 


**If in this chosen band I could appear 
With humble gift, methinks I should have flown 
From earth, and touched Heaven’s lowest sphere.” 


THE HISTORY OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, and the Progress of the 
Catholic Church in the British Isles (chiefly in England) from 1771 to 
1820. By W. J. Amherst, S.J. Two volumes. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. [For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New 
York.] 

The emancipation of Catholics in Great Britain, while it more immedi- 
ately and directly affected the position of Catholics in the British Isles, 
was also a matter of great importance to the offshoots of the mother-coun- 
try in all parts of the world; forit was in part the effect and in part the 
cause of the now generally recognized right of Catholics to that equality 
in civil and religious matters with their Protestant fellow-citizens which 
they at present so fully enjoy. Father Amherst was for eleven years 
gathering together the materials on which his book is based; and as it is 
the only work in which a systematic account of the events which preceded 
emancipation is given, the student of the ecclesiastical history of Great 
Britain will find it indispensable. A powerful motive of Father Amherst in 
writing and publishing is his desire to stir up the Catholic young men of 
our own days to greater zeal in the service of religion and of the church, 
by bringing before them the exertions made by their fathers in battling 
for those privileges of which they are now enjoying the possession. No 
one who has given a thought to the subject can deny that this is a matter 
of grave importance. Is the Catholic layman unable to further the cause 
of the church in ourown times? Is there no service which he can render? 
Are business and pleasure to be his only pursuits? Is he to be left to be- 
come just as worldly as Protestants? No one who is acquainted with 
Catholic principles of conduct and action can look with satisfaction upon 
the present state of things, and every one must feel, with Father Amherst, 
that there isgomething wanting. To make this want felt has been one ob- 
ject of the author of this work. 

The Introduction is mainly devoted to the refutation of Mr. Gladstone's 
still unretracted assertion that Catholics cannot be loyal to their country. 
Then follows the history of the events which between the years 1771 and 
1820 led up to the final struggle which resulted in the great act of 1829, 
The account of the struggle itself is not given, as it is easily to be found 
elsewhere. The period in question embraces many topics of great interest, 
such as, ¢.g., the Veto question, the action of the Catholic Committee and 
of Bishop Milner, the opposition encountered by Milner, and the efforts 
made to discredit him at Rome. Of the time which it embraces the ac- 
count %s full and accurate, and the work will form a valuable and indeed 
indispensable addition to that English Catholic literature which is doing so 
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much to dispel the clouds of misrepresentation which have collected in the 
past. There is a very full index. 


JACK IN THE BusH; or, A Summer on a Salmon River. By Robert Grant. 
Boston : Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Jack is an American boy who gets a great deal of fun and healthy out- 
door recreation on a Canadian river, quite unmindful of the laws relating 
to fishing expeditions within her Majesty’s Dominion. The delights of 
camping-out are vividly described. In one of the trips made by Jack and 
his companion, Max, they are startled by a blood-curdling growl, which 
came from a monster bear, With no small difficulty the bear is killed. 
Boys will devour this book. It is a fine specimen of the printer’s art, and 
is adorned with choice illustrations. 
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